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THE SIN AGAINST THE HOLY GHOST. 


THERE are many persons much at a loss what they are to 
understand by the Sin against the Holy Ghost. Most of them 
conceive it to be some dread incomprehensible mystery, which 
has not been explained to us by the sacred penmen; and yet 
nothing can well be plainer than what the scriptures say on 
this subject. They tell us, that some of the Jews, when they 
saw the miracles which our Saviour wrought, attributed them 
to the agency of demons or evil spirits, and this they call sin- 
ning against the Holy Ghost. God had endowed Jesus with 
power to work miracles in attestation of his divine mission. 
Now if any of those who were witnesses of these miracles, 
attributed the power by which they were wrought, to evil 
demons, it is evident, that such could not be led by these 
divine manifestations, to believe in our Saviour. As they 
deprived the very means used by the Deity to bring them to 
a knowledge of the truth, of its convincing influence, their 
conversion became perfectly hopeless; or, according to the 
Hebrew phraseology of the sacred penmen, their sin was 
irremissible. 

We, of the present day, are apt to wonder at the blindness 
of the Jews, who could thus wilfully shut their eyes to the 
evidence of truth; and there are but few among us who are 
aware that this sin against the Holy Spirit is by no means 
uncommon at the present time. J myself have met with fre- 
quent instances of it, of which I however intend to notice here 
but one. . 

A valued friend of mine, had received in his youth an excel- 
lent literary education, but his religious education had been 
neglected ; and hence he had neither correct ideas on the sub- 
ject, nor did he take any interest in it. Before he, however, 
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290 Miracles. 


had attained the age of thirty, he was aroused from his indif- 
ference, and became much interested on this important sub- 
ject. But as he received his religious impressions among the 
Calvinists, he, by a very common error, connected in his mind 
the particular views of Calvinism with the sacred truths of 
Christianity, until he came to persuade himself that these are 
inseparably united, and that the former constitute an essential 
integral part of the latter. His fine mind could not, however, 
rest satisfied in such a system. Doubts would at every mo- 
ment spring up to disquiet him, and to mar his happiness; but 
these he attributed to the temptations of satan; and instead 
of sitting calmly down to review his creed, to discover whether 
some error had not crept in, he would retire to his closet, and 
there pray—not for light, but to be delivered from the tempta- 
tions of the devil. 

Now here we have a clear case of sinning against the Holy 
Spirit. The Spirit of God was constantly striving with this 
worthy man, to bring him to the truth, and to free him from 
errors which marred his happiness and usefulness in life. It 
appealed without ceasing to that understanding with which 
God had endowed him, and which had been given him as his 
guide; but the appeal was made in vain. He mistook the voice 
of God for the voice of the Devil; he dared not trust himself 
to the guide which God had given him; and thus his conversion 
to the truth—to that truth which was to free him from the 
errors which made him unhappy, became a moral impossibility. 

Such is the case of my unhappy friend, and it is by no 
means an unfrequent one. How many worthy persons are 
there not, harrassed by distressing doubts on the most impor- 
tant questions in religion, and yet who dare not inquire, be- 
cause they mistake the voice of God calling them to the truth, 
for the voice of the evil one, seeking to lead them astray. 

H. 





MIRACLES. 


In the Messenger for April there is an article on the “ vexed 
question” of miracles, which has attracted my attention. If I 
understand the writer correctly, he endeavors to establish the 
three following points: 

Ist. That miracles are neither departures from the laws of 
nature, nor isolated, or ashe calls it, arbitrary exertions of divine 
power, but are the result of the higher or spiritual powers of 
the human mind, and subject, like the physical operations of 
nature, to regular established laws. 
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Qd. That the conditions or prerequisites to the working 
of a miracle are, faith in the party working the miracle, and 
faith in the party on whom it is wrought. 

3d. That the primary object of the miracles wrought by our 
Saviour, was not to attest the divinity of his mission, or the 
truth of his doctrine, but to make a moral impression on those 
who witnessed them; or in other words, that they were ad- 
dressed, not to the understanding, but to the hearts of the spec- 
tators. (a) 

These views are similar to those advanced by Mr. Furness, 
in his late book on the Gospels; and also, I believe, to those of 
many of the most eminent theological writers of Germany of 
the present day. : 

It is not my wish to take any part in the controversy re- 
specting miracles. Neither my talents, my reading, nor my 
taste, qualify me for that task. I intend merely to set down 
a few remarks, which have been suggested to me by the reading 
of the article in the Messenger. 

It appears to me, that if the naturalists and supernaturalists 
would commence by stating with precision, what each of them 
understands by the daws of nature, it would be found, that 
either the dispute has been one mainly about words, or that it 
has a deeper, and far more important foundation, than appears 
at first view. 

What are we to understand by the daws of nature?  Ac- 
cording to the prevailing popular opinion, certain energies, 
powers, or tendencies, were, at the creation, infused into, or 
connected with our globe and all that is upon it, by means of 
which every thing is now either upheld and preserved, or is 
constantly renewed and reproduced, so as to secure a perma- 
nent existence to this world and all that belongs to it. These 
conservative powers are denominated the laws of nature. 

Now it appears to me, that this popular opinion is not only 
essentially and fundamentally erroneous, but that it involves 
also a tendency towards Atheism. According to it, the pre- 
sent order of things is now permanently se/f-ezistent, in what- 
ever manner it may have become so. _It represents every 
thing as upheld and preserved, or renewed and reproduced by 
powers inherent in, and properly belonging to it; and as stand- 
ing in need of no foreign support. But if the present order of 
things can maintain itself, even for a moment, by its own power, 
it may have thus maintained itself during the time that is past, 





(2) T have not exactly followed the writer in the Messenger in the subdivision 
of the subject, but I believe that the above synopsis presents a correct view of the 
‘doctrines advocated in the first two subdivisions of his essay. 
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292 Miracles. 
and may continue so to maintain itselfforever. To asystem 
which thus renders the world independent of its Maker and 
its God, my mind cannot give its assent. (4) 

Reason, nature, and revelation all unite in teaching, that 
God alone is self-existent, and that every thing else is depend- 
ent. Whatever has been created can never fora moment con- 
tinue to exist by a power properly its own, but must always 
depend for the continuance of its existence on that power 
which at first called it into being. In all that is created—in 
the most exalted seraph, as in the worm of the dust—in the 
highest spiritual beings as in unorganized matter, there must 
be a constant tendency to return to that state of non-existence 
from which they were drawn; and if that power of the Al- 
mighty which upholds them, were suspended even for a mo- 
ment, they would at once cease to be. [Every organic atom, 
however combined, must, at all times, be the special object of 
God’s care. Matter is essentially inert, and has of itself no 
active properties or powers. The occult powers which we 
call the laws of nature, are not inherent in matter. They are 
merely the varied operations of the Deity, by which the uni- 
verse is supported, and by which every thing in it is upheld or 
renewed. 

Ifthese views of the universal dependence of every thing on 
God, be correct, it follows, that the birth of*every insect, ani- 
mal, or man, is now as much a direct act of creation as it was 
at the first; and that the sprouting of a blade of grass, of a 
leaf, or of the humblest plant, is as much the effect of the 
direct action of the Deity, is as miraculous, as was the raising 
of Lazarus from the dead. All the difference I can perceive 
between them is, that the one is an exertion of divine power, 
frequently repeated, and intended to answer a common pur- 
pose, while the other is an exertion of divine power, very rare 
in its recurrence, and intended to answer a special purpose. 
The frequency, the regularity, and uniformity of the reproduc- 
tion of the animal and vegetable creation have rendered us 
blind to its miraculous character. We have ceased to con- 


(4) What has tended, I suspect, to create and perpetuate erroneous opinions on 
this subject, is, that men have considered the universe as a piece of mechanism. 
They see many works of art, which, contrived with ingenuity, and executed with 
skill, continue for a length of time to perform the operations for which they are 
intended, with regularity, without any further agency of the maker ; and they have 
looked upon creation as a piece of mechanism, merely distinguished from human 
works by its superior perfection, adaptation, and permanence. But those who 
take this view of the universe, overlook an essential distinction. The mechanician 
finds, in the material he uses, certain properties, such as cohesion, elasticity, &c., 
and of these he avails himself in the construction of his machine; but to Ged 
matter possesses no essential properties. 























sider it as a miracle, and speak of it as acommon natural event. 
But when the sick are healed, the blind restored to sight, and 
the dead recalled to life by a word, we then see the immediate 
agency of God in the act, and are sensible of its miraculous 
nature. 

When the esteemed writer of the essay under consideration 
says, that God always acts according to laws, J am not sure 
that I correctly seize his meaning. If it be that there is any 
law, (other than the law of universal benevolence) which is 
antecedent to God’s agency, I doubt the correctness of the 
maxim. It is true, that that agency in nature is in a great 
measure uniform and stable; and this is absolutely necessary 
toour preservation. Ifwe could not depend on the cohesion 
of matter, the regular return of the seasons, and the reproduc- 
tions of the earth, we could neither build, form tools and imple- 
ments, nor make any provision for the future; and the human 
race would perish at once. But in regard to all these, it is to 
the divine agency itself that men have applied the term /aws, 
and not to any thing antecedent toit. If it mean that the 
Deity constantly acts through second causes, the maxim re- 
quires to be limited. The agency by which organic matter 
is kept in existence, or by which active powers are communi- 
cated to it, appears to me to be direct, and without the inter- 
vention of any second cause. 

I have dwelt thus long on the first point, because that ap- 
pears to me the important one. As to the second, there are 
several passages in the New Testament which appear to favor 
the idea, that to the working of a miracle, faith in the party 
on whom it is to be wrought is a pre-requisite ; and yet there 
are other passages which militate with this position. The cen- 
turion’s servant, mentioned Matt. viii.; the daughter of the 
Syro-phenician woman, mentioned Matt. xv. ; and the ruler’s 
son, John iv., were all healed instantaneously by the word of 
Jesus, though he was at a distance, (and from the latter at a 
distance of several miles,) at the time they were cured; and 
there is nothing in the narrative which can lead us to believe 
that they were at all aware of the application which was made 
to our Saviour on their behalf. The daughter of Jairus, Matt. 
ix., the son of the widow of Nain, Luke vii., and Lazarus, John. 
xi., were raised from the dead by a word, and we have no 
evidence that the departed spirit is cognizant to what passes 
near the body. Elymas, who was punished with temporary 
blindness, Acts xiii., was certainly not a believer, and the mi- 
raculous multiplication of the loaves, Matt. xiv., and the blast- 
ing of the fig tree, Matt. xxi., were performed on inanimate 
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294 The Last Moments of Mankind. 


matter. It would appear from all these, that faith in the party 
operated upon, is not, in all cases, a pre-requisite to the work- 
ing of a miracle. 

On the third point I shall say but a few words. The writer 
of the essay admits that the miracles of our Saviour were 
wrought as evidence of the truth of his religion. He merely 
thinks that this was not their primary object. The im- 
pression which the study of the scripture has made on my 
mind is, that the miracles were wrought to establish the truth 
of the religion, and that then the religion, thus established, 
became the means of creating in sinners the inward life of 
holiness. It appears tome that in the passages recorded John 
v. 36, John x. 25, 37, and 38, John xiv. 2, and in other places, 
our Saviour expressly appeals to his miracles as evidence of 
the truth of his mission. 

Such are the reflections which suggested themselves to my 
mind by the reading of the article in the Messenger. The 
idea of the all-pervading providence of God is dear to me, and 
one on which I love to dwell. It enables me to realise, in 
some measure, that | am constantly in the presence of my God, 
and makes me feel, that I too am, at every moment, the object 
of a Father’s care. Hi. 





THE LAST MOMENTS OF MANKIND. 


Historical Illustrations of the Passions, and their Influence on the Conduct of 
Man, with some Subordinate Sketches of Human Nature and Human Life. 
(Aliributed to Sir Humphrey Davy.) In two vols. Londen. 


Tuts is a very curious book. It is probably attributed to 
the right author. It bears the marks of Sir Humphrey Davy’s 
peculiar style. The book appears like the metaphysical lucu- 
brations of a chemist; and although it savors little of the 
mysticism of Davy’s Consolations in Travel, it is written in 
the same barbarous English—the same chemico-spiritual style. 
It has little pretensions to being coosidered a metaphysical or 
philosophical work. As its title implies, it aims rather to give 
historical illustrations of the influence of the passions, than a 
philosophical analysis of their nature. 

His view of human nature is the same as that which our 
age inclines to. He treats the passions and moral affections, 
as having their origin in instinctive faculties, and not as being 
altogether factitious, and the creatures of habit or association. 
If asked to classify him, we would call him a spiritualist, al- 
though his ideas are not very clearly defined. 
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He writes with much faith in man’s better capacities, and 
with deep reverence for virtue. He portrays the vices of 
mankind with seeming regret, and speaks glowingly whenever 
he is the recorder of any trait of manly honor or gentle atlec- 
tion. He trusts in the eternal life, but more in the spirit of 
Cicero than of Jesus. But our purpose is not to give a review 
of his work, but merely to glance at a subject treated in the 
last chapter—a subject which the last chapter of our own 
lives must clothe with solemn import. 

The Last Moments of Mankind. All are at some time led 
to question, what their own last hours will be, and to look 
with interest on the great subject of death. Imagination not 
seldom conjures up a vision of the parting scene. The mind 
asks, shall we die among our kindred, shall the hand of affec- 
tion close our eyes in the last sleep? Or shall we meet the 
king of terrors in some far off land, and no friend be near to 
sooth the parting spirit, and receive the last requests? Shall 
our departure be in youth or in age—by some gentle disease, 
or some fearful accident—shall our spirit be ready to meet the 
last messenger with Christian faith, or shall we cling fondly to 
the world, and rebelling against the Heavenly Father’s decree 
be torn away from this mortal tabernacle. Such questions 
arise, and fancy from her pictured urn draws forth a reply to 
each. 

The first thought that occurs upon contemplating the last 
moments of mankind, relates to the pain of body suffered. We 
have good cause to believe, that death does not bring near so 
much physical suffering as is commonly supposed. Much of 
that convulsive struggle that is taken as the mark of mortal 
anguish, is merely mechanical and little if any felt by the con- 
scious mind. The seeming agony continues even after con- 
scious life is known to be extinct. The remarks of the cele- 
brated William Hunter, the physician, who had been present 
at so many death beds, would apply to many cases beside his 
own.—* If I had strength to hold a pen, 1 would write how 
easy and pleasant a thingitis to die.” Seneca tells of Tullus 
Marcellinus, that he slowly weakened away, not without 
some sensation of pleasure, such he said, as is sometimes felt 
in swooning. The experience of persons who have been re- 
stored to life, after the agony of drowning, or freezing, justifies 
a similar idea. 

The second thought, that the death scenes of mankind in- 
spire, is, that death generally shows the rea! character. The 
ruling passsion is strong in death. 
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Soldiers have ever gloried in showing heroism in death. 
When a stone from the hand of a woman struck Abimelech’s 
skull as he was assaulting a tower, “ he called hastily unto the 
young man, his armor bearer, and said unto him, draw thy 
sword and slay me, that men may not say of me, ‘a woman 
slew him.’” 

Alexander the Great, on being seized with a dangerous dis- 
ease, when in quest of victory and fame, was deeply mortified, 
lest “ he should die an obscure and ignoble death in his tent.” 
A Danish monarch finding inevitable fate approach, the day 
after having been wounded in battle, ordered himself to be car- 
ried out that he might expire among his troops; for he also 
dreaded dying in his tent obscurely, and thus leaving a veil over 
his reputation. We read of Siward, an ancient Northumbrian 
chief, who appears to have been yet more sensible of equivoca! 
celebrity from a private death, when true renown might have 
been purchased by a public one: for he cried aloud in the ex- 
tremity of his distemper, as the ancient record declares; “O 
the shame of not having died in so many battles! Clothe me 
in mail, gird on my sword, and put an axe in my right hand, 
that as one of the boldest, I may die as a soldier, for thus it 
becomes a soldier to die.” His command being obeyed, he 
expired. 

Descending to more modern times, at the battle of Lutzen, 
where Gustavus [. of Sweden, led his army in person, he valor- 
ously charged the enemy “ with hand and voice, though thrice 
shot, sustained the fight, doing alike the duty ofa soldier and 
a king, till with the loss of his own life, he did restore the vic- 
tory to his eternal credit: he died standing, serving the public, 
for God and his religion.” 

The death of men in exalted stations, such as nobles and 
statesmen, almost always displays much courage and dignity, 
at least to the eyes of spectators. The dignity, that has been 
the habit of their life is not Jaid aside, even at the last hour. 
With what dignity did Charles I. meet his fate. How beau- 
tiful were even the bloody deaths of Marie Antonette, Lady 
Jane Grey, Mary Queen of Scots. Womanly delicacy, pride of 
station, and we trust, Christian faith, conspired to make the 
deaths of these illustrious personages so calm and resigned. 

Yet many a time the monarch’s pride and dignity has fled 
away at the approach of the king of terrors. ‘Ah, what 
avails the pomp and splendor surrounding me,” cried the un- 
fortunate Gustavus III. to his physician when despairing of 
salety; “willingly would I exchange conditions with the 
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poorest healthy young cottager in Sweden. Say, can you not 
procure me by your art a short respite? Can nothing arrest 
the blow for three short days. I have, alas, some painful mat- 
ters to arrange.” But the hand of destiny was irreversibly 
upon him. “ Wa, Wa,” shouted the wild, iron framed Clovis, 
barbarian founder of the French Monarchy. “ What a mighty 
king this death must be, that he can thus take away the 
strength of so mighty a warrior as J.” 

No monarch’s death bed was ever more pitiable that of 
Louis XV., so powerfully portrayed in Carlyle’s French Revo- 
lution. The monarch, who forbade his courtiers mentioning 
the subject, and who forbade that the royal chariot should ever 
be driven near a burial ground, could find no escape from the 
common lot, and shared the fate of the meanest peasant whom 
he had oppressed. 

The French Revolution, and especially Carlyle’s record of 
its horrors, aflords amplest opportunity for the meditations of 
him who would speculate upon the condition of mankind in 
their last moments. Here were men and women of all ranks, 
fortunes and characters. Princes, Statesmen, Soldiers, Priests, 
Peasants—philosophic and unlettered—infidels and believers 
—the virtuous wife and the profligate courtesan—all led away 
to death, in such manner, as to atlord the world full opportu- 
nity to see their exit, and know in what manner they left this 
life. Now the Nuns of a convent are borne on the fatal tum- 
brel, and'serene as angels pass to the guillotine, singing the 
hymn to the virgin, that had cheered so many lonely hours in 
their cells, and one by one the voices cease until at last the 
voice of the Abbess alone was heard, and then all was hushed. 
Now come a party of fanatic Infidels, whose power had been 
crushed by a mightier party: they pass through the streets, 
madly jesting, and singing, until their mocking lips are forever 
sealed. Now comesa self-possessed philosopher, calmly medi- 
tating upon the event which he is about to meet—scorning 
alike all coward fear and Christian faith-——owning no God but 
nature, and denying that he shudders, save with cold. And 
again comes the wretched Robespierre on the fatal cart—a few 
days since the idol of the people, and master of life and death, 
marching in silk and gold at the head of the potentates of his 
nation and now the scorn and jest of all beholders, his face 
bloody and disfigured—his jaw horribly broken by his attempt 
at suicide—the most abject of all beings, a fallen demagogue, 
given up to the vengeance of the people whom he has cheated. 
And thus onward through countless horrors. 

38 
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The last moments of mankind afford curious instances of the 
influence of lesser traits of character, that we should little ex- 
pect to witness, at such a solemn hour. One of these that has 
been frequently noticed, is the great solicitude shown by the 
dying concerning their dress. Women, when led to the scaf. 
fold, have been remarkable for their regard not only to pro- 
priety and delicacy, but even beauty of apparel. Nobles and 
monarchs have arrayed themselves for death, as for some splen- 
did pageant. Criminals have been known to take off their 

loves in the rain, in order to preserve them white and un- 
sullied for the fatal hour. It is related by the survivors of a 
deplorable catastrophe at sea; that many of the crew of a ship 
of war, who had labored with the utmost alacrity during days 
of cruel suspense, at length attired themselves in their best 
apparel, when assured that they must be infallibly entombed 
in the ocean. 

Time would fail us to go on with the subject, and speak of 
the deaths of the martyrs to Christianity, and of the great 
founders of our faith—of Moses and the Prophets, and of 
Christ and his faithful followers, who have borne his cross. 

We here leave the subject, with the single remark, that a 
serene death can only be the reward of a holy life. The bad 
man may indeed die in stupid indifference, or in maniac blas- 
phemy. The Christian alone can meet death with a spirit 
humble and trusting, and yet serene and dauntless. He who 
would die the death of the righteous must live the life of the 
righteous. 

“Life’s duty done, as sinks the clay 
Light from its load, the spirit flies, 


While Heaven and Earth combine to say, 


‘ How blessed the righteous when he dies.’ ¢ 
5. O. 





TO A POET’S NIECE. 


“But though this maiden tender was of age, 
Yet in the breast of her virginity 
There was enclosed sad and ripe courage.” 
CHAUCER. 


Tue bashful grace which shrinks from touch, 
Soft eye and tender heart ; 

“The modest charm of not too much, 
“ Part seen, imagined part.” 

Sweet child thy loveliness is such, 
And such thy timid art. 
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The hours, which swell the folded bud, ‘ 
And melt the morn in day, 

And lift the mist from vale and wood, 
Will take this charm away ; , 

But with the noon of womanhood, 4 
For morning’s loss repay. 


Not such as others claim, 
From titled race, or ancient line 
Of nobles known to fame ; 1 
Thou art of lineage more Givine— F 
Thou hast a poet’s name. i 
4 
+ 
4 


A proud descent, fair girl, is thine ; 


‘The sparkling cross, and diamond crown, 
Ancestral jewels rare, 
By careful mothers handed down, 
Let other daughters wear— 
Thine ornaments, of more renown, 
A poet’s features are. : 


His eye, so soft and deep, hast thou— 
And once again we see 

His earnest lip and thoughtful brow, 
New stampt for us in thee ; 

Unwritten and unspoken now, 
Tis living poetry. 


The loud-voiced stream, which rocks displace, 
In tumult dashed around, 

In vales below again we trace, 
Murmuring with quiet sound, 

And so, throughout the poet’s race, 
The poet’s heart is found. 





The poet’s heart, a birth-right high, 1 
Imparts a keener sense | 
Of beauty and nobility, 
And gives for excellence 
A thrilling sensibilit y, 


Deep love and reverence. 
But ah! its nerves lie all as bare 
To any touch unkind, . 
From strifes which common spirits dare, tt 
Shrinks the poetic mind— i 
Fragile, as leaf whirled upward, where * 
Gushes a sudden wind. Fi 


No earthly cloud has passed, dear maid, 
O’er that sweet heaven, thine eye ; 
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No thought too deep has cast a shade 
Across its happy sky, 

Not yet upon thy soul is laid 
Life’s solemn mystery. 


Before those serious days come near, 
May strength from heaven descend, 

A sacred reverence, hallowed fear, 
With earthly feelings blend, 

And, from their mansions high and clear, 
Protecting angels bend. 


Angels of holy prayer and thought ; 
Faith, fixed on God alone, 
Hope, from an unseen future brought, 
And kneeling near His throne ; 
And Love, in Christ revealed and taught, 
Which binds all hearts in one. J. F.C. 





SCOTT AND SHAKSPEARE. 


An article by T. Carlyle in a late number of the Westminster 
Review, has excited a good deal of attention. Many have 
been pleased with the striking views there presented ; others, 
accustomed to reverence Scott as their ideal of genius and 
goodness, and grateful to him for manifold benefits, have been 
displeased because he is thought by Carlyle not to belong to 
the greatest kind of great men. Carlyle strikes at once upon 
his chief merit as a man and author—his healthiness of mind 
and character. Ina morbid age, sick to the heart of vagious 
moral and spiritual diseases, Scott was always healthful, 
cheerful, active, strong. | He never wailed and whined like 
the Byron school—he never withdrew from life and the day 
into a clique or coterie, as did the Lakers and the followers of 
Leigh Hunt. He was always simple, joyous, and light-hearted, 
like Spenser, Shakspeare, Homer, Cervantes. But if he was 
not out of joint with the times, neither was he the man “ born 
to set them right.” ,He had not enough of philosophy and 
depth to strugele with the diseases of the time and conquer 
them. He fled from them to the old days of health—he dwelt 
among border chiefs, bold knights, and the strong, wild and 
living men of former ages. Whenever he approached our 
own “day s, his wing flageed, and he caught the sickness of the 
century. Witness St. “Ronan’s Well, ‘one of his best works, 
but full of the diseased modern spirit, and offering no corrective. 
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Whoever therefore places Scott in the same class with 
Shakspeare, overlooks many important distinctions. | Shaks- 
peare was master and at home every where. He could fall 
back into the rude, wild spirit of former days, as in Macbeth, 
or by a more wonderful process throw his mind forward into 
a future age, asin Hamlet. For the character of Hamlet is 
essentially one belonging to a state of over-refinement, and 
excessive unbalanced intellectual culture. Romeo and Juliet 
breathes all the softness, the passions, the delicate sensibilities, 
of Italy. Anon we have the Saxon rigor and sternness in the 
plays from English History, or the Roman high yet narrow 
patriotism, in the classical dramas. Scott cannot transform 
himselfin this way, and be at home every where. His depart- 
ment is much narrower. 

Shakspeare’s characters again, differ from Scott’s, as Carlyle 
has well expressed it, that Shakspeare works from the heart 
out, and Scott works from the outward toward the heart, with- 
out quite reaching it. Scott gives us men as they are made by 
circumstances, Shakspeare as they are formed by nature. 
Skakspeare’s characters are all individual, Scott’s never. His 
most peculiar and eccentric characters are still only types of a 
class. Dominie Sampson is the type of Bookworms—of men 
moulded by books, and unacquainted with life. But Shaks- 
peare’s Richards and Macbeths are not merely the types of 
tyrants and ambitious men. They stand before us as individ- 
uals, with their original inner nature clearly seen. So nature 
aims always at producing individuals, and even the beautiful 
elm, which we lingered to look at this morning, remains in 
our fancy with al] its peculiar gracefulness of outline, and not 
merely as the representative of Species, Ulmus ; Genus, Arbor. 

This distinction between Scott and Shakspeare appears 
especially in their female characters. It has been a common 
remark that in these Scott has more frequently failed than in 
hisheroes. And the reason is obvious. Woman is not usually 
subjected to such peculiar external influences as man. The 
social arrangements of life do not allow it. Woman’s position 
is very much the same every where in civilized lands. Ac- 
cordingly we find that Scott, in whose characters originality 
is not the result of nature, but of circumstances and position, 
has seldom drawn female characters of much originality. His 
most striking female characters are always so, because removed 
out of the usual social positions. In Rebecca the Jewess, 
Diana Vernon, Meg the Gipsey, Jeanie Deans, Flora Mac Iver, 
We trace the interest to the peculiar circumstances of 
their situation, which develope peculiar traits of character. 
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3()2 Scott and Shakspeare. 


Not so Shakspeare. The gentle Desdemona derives little in- 
terest from her peculiar marriage—her character throws a 
charm over her situation, and is not developed by it. When 
we think of Miranda, it is not as a girl educated apart from 
the world; it is of that sweet natural beauty which would have 
been the same in all circumstances. So Imogen, so Isabella, 
so Juliet—their circumstances add little to the interest with 
which we regard their personality, their exquisite feminine 
traits. 

There is one modern writer, little prized apparently, and 
whose writings are in many things imperfect and objectionable, 
who has nevertheless shown far more of the Shakspearean 
power of delineation than Scott. This is the younger D’Israeli. 
His female characters remind you forcibly of Shakspeare. 
Thev are drawn “from the heart out.” <A few touches reveal 
a depth of feminine character and feeling, a few movements 
show an instinctive feminine grace. Do not Violet Fane, and 
May Dacre, linger in the imagination like Shakspeare’s Mir- 
anda? Itis singular that while the world is running mad 
after Bulwer’s false and superficial creations, it should have 
neglected the writer whom Bulwer has continually imitated, 
and who is to Bulwer what genius is to talent. His Henrietta 
Temple is a book, whose excess of sentiment is richly redeemed 
by beautiful delineations of character, in which exaggeration 
is generally shunned, and is pervaded by a healthy moral. 
The dignity of religion shines with a holy light in the good 
priest, the beauty of self control and self renunciation appear 
in Miss Grandison and Digby, in a way that might serve for a 
Jesson to many a professed moralizer. 

In power of language, again, Shakspeare surpassed Scott as 
he didall the world. We find the most remote yet most happy 
analogies, brought together in every line, in every epithet. 
Take, as a random example, the following lines. 

“There are a kind of men whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like the standing pool,” 
Here, in the first place, the rigid, self satisfied stupidity in the 
face of the pompous blockhead, is illustrated by the heavy sur- 
face of stagnant waters, ruffled by no wind, reflecting no form, 
sparkling with no light—what a happy, yet how unapparent 
ananalogy! If a second rate mind had lighted on it, how it 





f° would have been drawn out and dwelt upon, and become a 
. | famous simile in our literature. But Shakspeare passes in- 
red stantly to other images, as remote, yet as exact, to illustrate 
ae. this one. The pool creams and mantles. The pond with its 

PM thick surface suggests to his imagination milk covered with 
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cream—he snatches the word, makes a verb of it, and the pool 
creams. And then his light winged fancy darts away, and the 
covering is now a mantic, spread over it from without. And 
these images are all crowded in a single line, and immediately 
jost sight of in new images and thoughts. Such prodigality 
and power of language no other mortal has ever shown. 

Our object in these remarks has been simply to touch upon 
one or two points of difference between the mind of Scott and 
that of Shakspeare. Scott was a great man, if that word has 
any meaning. If Napoleon was great, if Byron was great, if 
Chaucer and Spenser were great, then I think Scott was great. 
By nature he was as richly endowed as most of these. Vast 
energies, an intellect quick to observe, to discriminate, and to 
retain, a wealth of generous and noble sentiments, an imagin- 
ation playful and free if not profound, are certainly a rare ac- 
cumulation of gifts. He wanted only a philosophic and com- 
prehensive power of reason, to make hii complete in moral 
and intellectual endowments. His educational influences were 
unfortunate. His mind seems to have been drifted by acci- 
dent, rather than to have deliberately conceived and grasped 
a plan of life. If to conceive and undertake a worthy purpose, 
be one part of greatness, in this we think Scott defective. Yet 
let us, whose minds and hearts have been fed by his generous 
and noble creations, forbear to criticise too minutely the 
genius which has done so much for us. Peace to his ashes. 
May the mind spent in honorable toil for the good of others, 
dwell in the grateful remembrance of all who read and speak 
the English tongue. 

For thou, upon a hundred streams, 
By tales of love and sorrow, 


Of faithful love, undaunted truth, 
Hast shed the power of Yarrow ; 
* * * ~ * * * % ¥ 
And what, for this frail world, were al! 
That mortals do or suffer, 
Did no responsive harp, no pen, 
Memorial tribute offer ! 
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The One True Convert. 


THE ONE TRUE CONVERT. 
[The following interesting tale is from the July No. of Gallagher’s Hesperian. } 


Some who read this sketch will remember a lady, not many 
years since a resident of the West, whose great personal beauty 
and varied attractions were less remarkable than the simplicity 
of her manners, and her apparent unconsciousness that she 
was either beautiful or attractive. I lately became acquainted 
with an incident of this lady’s early history, which may not 
be without interest, even to tuose that never met her. 

When about thirteen years old she was placed at school in 
a small New England village, the clergyman of which was a 
relative of her father; and she lived, of course, in the pastor’s 
family. In that family was also residing a young student of 
Divinity; one of those bashful northern youths, who blush 
when their mothers speak to them, and tremble when a strange 
face draws nigh; one of that class from which have come many 
of the purest and noblest of New England’s sons, but a large 
proportion of which, after struggles and sufferings of which 
the world has no record, droops, and in silence passes away. 
Leonard was awkward, reserved, and diffident; the coming of 
alittle girl to the table made him for a while unhappy; and he 
listened before he opened his door for fear he should meet her 
on the stairs. This continued for some time; for though the 
bright, quiet, fearless child produced a pleasant impression up- 
on him, he could not shake off his horror of a new person in the 
house ; and three months after they had been first sheltered by 
the same roof he would have gone a mile round in the dusty 
road, or would have crossed the wet fields of a dewy morning, 
rather than pass his fellow-boarder as she tripped to her 
school room. 

But so lovely and loving a damsel as the one [ write of, could 
not remain averse to him. With surprise, and almost terror, 
Leonard found himself looking at her, as she sat reading under 
the trees, by ten minutes ata time. Then he offered her the 
milk pitcher or a baked apple, as they sat opposite to each 
other at the tea table. By and by he spoke to her; explained 
to her dark passages in the books she was reading, and called 
her attention to books she had not before heard of. The grass 
plat under the elm was no longer the less pleasant because she 
was chasing the butterflies there; and more than once the vil- 
lagers met him at evening walking with her by the rocky river, 
holding her slight fingers with one hand, and with the other 
pointing out the constellations, the Dipper, Cleopatra’s chair, 
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and all the wonders of night. Slowly, unaware to himself, 
and wholly beyond her dreams, a strong interest, deepening 
into affection for her, grew up in Leonard’s bosom: when she 
was present he was happy, though he looked the other way ; 
when she was absent his heart fell down flat, the sun had no 
brightness, the air no freshness to him. 

Month after month rolled by, and every day broke upon the 
student with new glory, for his little friend came to him each 
day with increased frankness; and he on his part, was ever 
more kind to her and to others ; for it is one of the many bless- 
ed consequences of love ina healthy spirit, that it makes it 
more kindly to the whole world. 

Month after month rolled by; the time drew near for the 
student to go to his college, and he counted calmly but with a 
full heart the days that were to pass before hisdeparture. Day 
went after day ; and now but two remained before he was to 
part, probably forever, from the first human being that had 
taken a strong hold of his slow but deep aflections. 

In the afternoon of the second day before his departure, as 
he was sitting musing in his room, his little friend came in. 
He had been with her that day upon some long-talked-of ex- 
pedition, and had been kinder than usual; and with a bright 
eye and kindling cheek, she now thanked him for his kindness. 

“What have I done that you should be so good to me?” said 
she. 

“You have been good to others,” replied Leonard. 

“And how can I repay you?” asked the little girl. 

For some minutes the young man was silent; then taking 
both her hands in his he said—“ My dear little girl, in a few 
hours you and I are to separate, perhaps forever in this life; 
and | will tell you all that I would ever ask you to do in return 
for whatever kindness [ have been able to show you: it is to 
be true to yourself, to your own pure and high impulses. In 
afew years you will go into society; you will be told that you 
are beautiful, amiable, talented ; every temptation that would 
lead you to forget that there is an eternal lite beyond this, will 
be thrown in your way. When those days come, remember 
what I have so often said to you respecting the eternal nature of 
true affection, and seek it; remember the short-lived nature of 
admiration, and shun it. When flatterers are telling you (as 
they will tell you) of your perfections, do not forget that you 
are still as far from perfection as from those stars about which 
we have dreamed together so often; think, my dear girl, in that 
hour, of those ever-burning worlds, and the thought will shield 
you from harm.” He kissed her forehead, and she left him. 

39 
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In due time Leonard went to Andover; he there completed 
his theological education, and became, at length, the clergy- 
man of his native village. Seven years passed on ; during five 
of them he heard nothing of her, whose form often floated be- 
fore him in the light of the autumn sunset, and whose voice he 
heard in the still summer twilight, and the dark storm of win- 
ter. But in the sixth year after he left her uncle’s house, ru- 
mors came from Boston of one, now about to enter the fashion- 
able world, whose beauty and whose character were unequal- 
ed; the famiiiar name made his heart leap to his throat, and 
now again at midnight, his voiceless prayer went up for the 
child he had loved so well. Whenever a stranger came from 
the city, Leonard listened, half in fear, halfin hope for news of 
her welfare: was she loved by those about her? or, was she a 
belle merely? As those questions were answered, his thoughts 
were pleasant or disturbed. 

He had Jong been an invalid, and for a year or two the evi- 
dences of pulmonary disease were such as to lead his society 
to offer him leave of absence for the winter; this he had re- 
fused to accept, however, as his widowed mother would be 
left alone. The agitation of feeling produced by the revival of 
his old affection now added to the symptoms of his disease ; he 
became too weak to preach, and after much persuasion, was 
induced to leave home for a warmer climate. By the advice 
of his physician, he went to Boston to take passage for Florida. 

While at Boston, he was invited to a party, at which were 
many of the leaders of fashion, though the lady of the house 
was by no means one of them. Leonard went with 


** Hopes, and fears that kindle hope,” 


nor had he been Jong in the room before his eye fell upon one, 
whom, through the change of years, he knew to be her whose 
unconscious influence over him had been so great. Turning 
to an acquaintance he asked her name and character. “She 
is one,” was the answer, “ that seems to live ina magic circle: 
the sneerers of society stop when they come to her in their 
round of abuse, and go by silently ; scandal cannot touch her. 
She is admired, of course, but loved far more than admired; 
and the impure, that cannot love, fear her. Fiattery falls upon 
her, but does no harm ; and our common fops dare not approach 
her with their empty compliments, for her simple, sincere 
spirit overawes them. ” 

The young divine stood long with his eyes fixed on the form, 
which in its girlhood he had so loved to look on; every breath 
he drew marking the pulsation of his heart, and his head throb- 
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bing asin a fever. By and by he moved nearer to her. A 
man distinguished and talented, sat by her side, and with the 
greatest skill addressed to her the most flattering remarks, and 
listened to her replies as to an oracle: but not a word or look on 
her part betrayed a consciousness of the admiration which he 
expressed. When he left her, a female friend that had listened 
to him, said to her—* How in the world is it that such atten- 
tions, from such a man, do not prove too much for your philo- 
sophy ?” 

“It is because my philosophy asks love which will live, not 
admiration, which will die.” 

“But how do you keep such things in mind at such a mo- 
ment?” 

“] will tell you,” answered the fair girl, smiling, “ but what 
I say will have no meaning to you, though there is one, some- 
where, that would understand me. When my head begins to 
swim, I think of the stars.” 

Not a word of that reply escaped the invalid, as he stood be- 
hind her; the throbbing in his head ceased, his heart was still, 
his spirit at rest: “Ihave saved her,” he said to himself, and 
soon returned to his lodgings. 

The next morning he left, not for Florida, but for home; 
he told his mother that he was well again, and for a week or 
two appeared strong and happy. Then came the reaction and 
relapse, and he was weaker than ever; for the rest of the win- 
ter he was confined to his house. 

At length, one mild March day, Leonard mounted his horse, 
and telling his mother that he should be gone a day, rode over 
to the village where he had resided previous to entering the 
divinity school. Leaving his horse at the tavern, he went on 
foot over the route which he had walked, seven years previous, 
with her, the last time they walked together: then he went to 
the parsonage house—up into his old room, and sat in the chair 
which he sat in, when he gave her his last advice, that which 
she had so well remembered. There was the same spreading 
elm tree; the tanyard with its piles of bark; the hill, where 
they had gathered biue berries, in the distance—all as he had 
seen them that evening after she left him; the same picture of 
the Prodigal Son hung against the wall over the mantle-piece ; 
the same clock ticked on the stair-way. The feelings that 
rise when old scenes are visited all know, but none can de- 
scribe. 

He slept that night in his old room, and in the morning re- 
turned home. When he reached home his frame was chilled, 
and his feet very cold, so he sat down by the fire, and his 
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mother took his feet in her lap, and chafed them. Leonard 
lay for some time leaning back, with his eyes closed; but, at 
last, raising himself, not without an effort, for he was very 
weak, he said—* Mother, I have saved her; I have made one 
true convert.” The old lady was deaf, and thought he spoke 
of having saved his own life by his journey; so she smiled, and 
went on chafing his feet. But they grew colder and colder; 
she asked him how he was, but he made no answer; she looked 
up, and his chest was rising and falling as gently and regularly 
as that of a sleeping child. But still his feet grew more icy; 
she felt of his legs, and they “ were as cold as any stone.” The 
old woman, now alarmed, rose up; Leonard’s head lay back, 
his eyes half closed, his lips just moving; “I have saved her,” 
he said once again, as his mother believed afterwards, though 
then she scarce noticed the motion; a convulsive smile passed 
over his features, and she was left, standing by the clay that her 


son had dwelt in. J. H. PY 





SOLITUDE. 

Tis not solitude 
To be alone when thought is pure and free, 
And nature with her myriad voices speaks, 
And revelation bends from her bright throne 
With visitings of love. Tis solitude 
When thought is prisoned—aspiration checked, 
And the sweet music of the soul is fled: 
When nature wastes her eloquence in vain 
In speaking to our hearts from all her realms 
Of life and loveliness—and when the God 
Who made us, sends into this darkened world, 
And to our souls, his various messengers 
Of truth and love—that meet no kind return 
Of sweet communion from our sinful race. 
This is to be alone—this is to bear 
About within us a bleak wilderness, 
A desolate loneliness that sees no beam 
Break o’er the dead, deserted soul, which looks 
As through a darkened glass on all without, 
That to its vision takes a darkened hue. 
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“THE SANDY FOUNDATION.” 


One of the strongest reasons, perhaps the strongest of all, 
why Christians cling to the doctrine of the Trinity, is its sup- 
posed necessary connection with that of the atonement: and 
whenever you can induce a Trinitarian to adopt such views of 
the latter doctrine as may be shown to be clearly consistent 
with the Unity, you have accomplished half the work of con- 
verting him to the true knowledge of Christ. Of this remark 
we have seen many verifications. —_It is hardly possible to get 
at the mind ofa strict Calvinist, in regard to the Trinity, until 
you first show him that there is no necessity of the kind of 
atonement that he believes. Nor does he proceed upon a 
wrong principle; for our salvation undoubtedly depends on the 
atonement, and if the true doctrine of atonement were insep- 
arable from that of the Trinity, we had indeed better cleave 
to the latter, however contradictory it may seem. But the 
truth is that there is no form of the doctrine except the Cal- 
vinistic, which is inseparable from the Trinity. We admit 
that if God requires the full payment of our debt, either by our 
own punishment, or by an equivalent thereto inflicted upon 
some one else, then something like an “ infinite satisfaction,” 
or the sufferings of an infinite being, would be necessary, and 
therefore the Trinity, with the strange inconsistencies therein 
involved, would be our best resort. In that case the part of 
wisdom would be to shut our eyes and try not to think. 

But other forms of the doctrine of atenement, such as that 
of Abbott, and which is lately so zealously adopted by the 
Episcopal Churchman, may be received as well by Unitarians 
as by their opponents. By the adoption of such forms, there- 
fore, which is becoming so general, the chief stumbling block 
in the way of the progress of Unitarianism is removed. The 
Trinity can no longer be shown “necessary to the scheme of 
salvation,” and its strongest claim upon the faith of men is 
taken away. Evangelical Unitarianism then appears as 
saving a scheme as Evangelical Trinitarianism, and the former 
being more simple and consistent will be preferred. 

This is precisely the state of the case as it now stands be- 
tween us and those who hold to the expositions of Mr. Abbott 
and Bishop Onderdonk. Essentially we hold to the same 
atonement as they do, they together with the Trinity, we with 
the Unity. The controversy therefore can be fairly tried. 
The outery can no longer be raised that without the Trinity 
isno atonement. The great step therefore, towards the vin- 
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dication of God’s unity is taken. Only let it be generally un- 
derstood that Trinitarians and Unitarians receive the same 
doctrine of atonement, and prejudice will die and evidence be 
studied. The “Episcopal Recorder” therefore, shows a de- 
rree of discrimination when it calls the “Churchman,” “a 
hot-bed of pestiferous perversions of gospel truth,” and accuses 
Bishop Onderdonk of heresy, for it is certain that the doc- 
trines taught by those dignitaries will not stop short where 
they now are. In giving up the “equivalent atonement,” 
they have shaken the “ sandy foundation,” as William Penn 
called the Trinjty, and the scripture truth that Christ is the 
“Son of God,” and not God the Son, and that the Father alone 
is Supreme, will soon appear, written in men’s hearts by the 


spirit of truth. W. G. E. 


THE LAND OF FREEDOM. 
A STORY FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


I saw in my dream two boys, Obedient and Wilful, going 
toward the land of freedom. Said Obedient to Wilful, “how 
do you expect to reach this land?” “By doing whatever I 
choose,” replied Wilful, “this I think will take me there.” 
* But I,” said Obedient, “hope to find it by help of this book 
which my mother gave me. She told me to consult it, when- 
ever I was in doubt, and it would tell me how to go, and make 
me see every thing more plainly after reading it. And when 
I opened it the first words I read were, ‘ Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.’ So I think I shall 
get thus to the land of freedom.” 

Then I saw in my dream, and these two boys were knocking 
at an iron gate, in a high stone wall. Presently it was opened 
by an ‘old, old man, with beard as white as snow.’ “Sir,” 
said they, as they entered, “is this the way to the land of free- 
dom?” “It is,” answered he, “and it is not.” Here they 
looked astonished at each other, for his words sounded strange 
and contradictory, but they passed on without speaking. 

Then I saw that the path led them to a beautiful garden, 
where clumps of trees and fragrant shrubs were pleasantly 
grouped, where fountains gushed from the rock, and filling 
marble basins, wound along amid beds of blue and yellow 
flowers. Many children were playing together on the smooth 
grass plats among the flickering shadows. They shouted to 
the two boys to come and play with them, and Wilful ran for- 
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ward eagerly. But Obedient stopped to look at his book. 


Presently he ran forward and cried to his companion, “ Take 

care, friend Wilful, for since I looked in my book, I see little 

spirits putting chains around the arms and ancles of these chil- 

dren, and fastening them to the flowers. And they have put 

one or twoon your wrist already.” Then Wilful was fright- 

ened, and with a great effort broke away, and the two boys 
ursued their course toward the Land of Freedom. 

After leaving the Garden of Pleasure, they came toward a 
large and beautiful house like a palace. A colonnade of lofty 
pillars encircled it, the windows reached to the floor, a flight 
of marble steps led to the high portal, from which came sounds 
of music and gaiety. The boys entered, and saw a table cover- 
ed with fruits and wine, and full ofcompany. Servants came 
forward and politely asked them to seat themselves at the table, 
Wilful did so immediately. But Obedient first consulted his 
book which showed him something strange and fearful. For 
he saw that the guests were all strangely influenced by the 
food and wine. When the ruby cup beckoned to them, they 
were drawn to it as by force. They bent down their lips to 
sip, though their faces showed reluctance and disgust. When 
Obedient saw this he said, “* Come, brother Wilful, we shall 
never get to the Land of Freedom if we stay here in this Hall 
of Appetites.” And Wilful, when he was told of the danger, 
consented reluctantly to leave the place. 

Now I saw, in my dream, that the two boys were going 
down a steep and dark path amid rocks and water. Presently 
they saw a group of fugitives coming hurriedly toward them. 
As they approached they shouted “Fly, fly! A horrible and 
gigantic figure is pursuing us. We were going toward the 
Land of Freedom but it has driven us back.” But Obedient 
immediately opened his book, and read, “Though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil 
for thou art with me.” Then looking up, he encouraged Wil- 
ful by showing him that the supposed giant was only a torn 
cloud, driven before the wind. So they passed boldly on. 

Then the path wound up through soft meadows, where wide 
spreading trees made a cool shadow, and the streams trickled 
with a drowsy sound across the pebbles. | Many persons 
were sleeping upon the turf, and Wilful laid down also to 
sleep. But Obedient first opened his book, and when he had 
read in it, he shook Wilful violently by the shoulder and 
roused him. ‘See here,” cried he, “these are the Indolent 
Meadows, and I see spiders weaving their webs over all the 
sleepers, and they are so strong that they cannot break away. 
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And the spiders are already beginning to weave their webs 
over you. So wake up and let us _ And Wilful at last 
was roused, and they went on as before. 

As they went forward I heard loud and angry noises ap. 
proaching, and presently a group of men and women contend- 
ing together with bitter words and blows. As soon as they 
saw the boys they ran toward them and surrounding them be- 
gan to insult and torment them. Obedient had opened his 
book and read in it, “ Resist not evil.” He stood quietly with 
a firm and pleasant expression, as one determined not to Jose 
his temper. So the tormentors went to Wilful, whose face 
glowed with rage, and abused him with such provoking words 
that at last he ran headlong at one of them, and pursued him, 
till they both fell over a steep precipice. Obedient ran, full 
of sorrow, and looked down, but he saw no more of his com- 
panion, and went sadly on. 

Then the road grew steep,and tangled with thorns and briers, 
and the poor boy’s hands were torn, and he could hardly crawl 
forward, so tired was he. Sometimes he slipped and fell, then 
he had to take hold of a root and draw himself up. As his 
strength and courage were failing, he took his book and read, 
“Be not weary of well doing, for in due season you shall reap, 
if you faint not.” Then he went forward again, till at last 
he found himself on the summit of the mountain, and a broad 
plain spread out before him. But the path had come to an 
end. 

As he stood, and looked, to find some traces of the road, a 
figure came toward him dressed in white. “Sir,” said Obe- 
dient, “can you direct me to the Land of Freedom?” “ You 
are now in it,” replied the Shining One, “and wherever you 
go will be to you a Land of Freedom. For you have learned 
to govern yourself, and this is the only real freedom. All else 
is delusion and mockery. Wilful would never have found the 
Land of Freedom, for he was not seeking it. But you, who 
learned to control your love of pleasure, your appetites, your 
fears and doubts, your indolence, your passions, and lastly 
struggled up the path of discipline—you have been worthy of 
freedom—you are now and forever free.” Saying this the 
form smiled with a heavenly expression, and I saw no more. 

J. F.C, 
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ULTRA REFORMERS. 


[ We take the following article, entire, from Brownson's Quarterly Review, No 
3, for July. | We assure our readers there are in this number, an hundred pages 
more, as well worth reading. It is published at Boston, by B. H. Greene, at three 
dollars a year. The following article is upon a work on regimen, diet, &c. &c. 
written by a gentleman who wishes every ene to leave off eating meat. } 


Tue author of this volume is a worthy, and, we would fain 
believe, a useful man. He is sincere, earnest, and ambitious 
to do what in him lies for the advancement of his race. He is 
quite a Reformer, and appears to doubt not that he shall soon 
be able to recover for mankind the long lost Eden. 

According to him, so far as we have been able to collect his 
theory, the seat of life, thought, and virtue is in the stomach, 
and the Devil, or soul-destroyer, always makes his appearance 
in the form of roast beef, pig, mutton, fish, rich sauces, or some 
savory dish or other, and is to be vanquished only by inducing 
mankind to feed on apples, mush, cold boiled potatoes, with 
now and then a dessert of parched corn. Apples are the au- 
thor’s favorite dish for reforming the world, and curing all the 
ills that flesh and spirit are heirs to. His love for apples seems 
to be very great, even surpassing the love of women; and we 
cannot help fancying that should he be admitted into Paradise 
and find no apples there, it would be no Paradise to him. May 
apples go with him wherever he goes. We too are fond of 
apples. But as for mush, to be eaten without milk, butter, 
sugar, or molasses, Yankee dish under the name of Hasty- 
pudding, and immortalized by the immortal Barlow’s song, 
though it be, we will none of it. Cold boiled potatoes unsalted, 
and no water even to wash them down—may the author of 
the delectable book before us, enjoy the sole monopoly of di- 
gesting them! 

We have no doubt that many of the ills of life come from 
indigestion. We certainly would not be ungrateful to the man 
who labors to give us a good digestion. We moreover do by 
no means object toa simple diet. A simple diet, and by sim- 
ple diet we mean one into which little animal food enters, is 
the most favorable to health, and to enjoyment. But because 
a man wishes to recommend a simple diet, he need not run 
mad. The earth is filled with a profusion of good things, suit- 
able for food, and we see no reason why we should reject all of 
them, save apples, mush, and cold potatoes. The way to pre- 
serve health and enjoy life is not to starve oneself to death, or 


to compel oneself to feed on the coarsest and least nutritious 
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rovender. Why, therefore, may not the advocates of a sim- 
ple diet speak with moderation, and content themselves with 
urging such changes only as the good sense of the community 
will approve? 

The author of this book doubtless means well, and so may 
all those who are laboring with him; but we confess that we 
are sorry to find them calling themselves Reformers. They 
almost make a sensible man ashamed to enrol himself among 
the friends of reform, as the shape and tricks of monkeys do 
sometimes make us ashamed of our humanity. It is well to be 
reformers; it is our duty to labor for the progress of our race; 
but we should do it with a becoming modesty, feeling that it is 
but dimly we can see the new good to be obtained, and but 
little that we can do to obtain it. It is an unpleasant sight to 
a wise man, that of one of our modern Reformers astride the 
millionth part of an idea, cantering away as a Tenth Avatar, 
and fancying that he bears with him the universal palingenesia 
of man and nature. 

In fact are not our modern Reformers carrying the joke a 
little too far?’ They are becoming, it strikes us, a real annoy- 
ance. The land is overspread with them, and matters have 
come to such a pass, that a peaceable man can hardly venture 
to eat or drink, to go to bed or to get up, to correct his children 
or kiss his wife, without obtaining the permission and the di- 
rection of some moral or other reform society. The individual 
is bound hand and foot, and delivered up to the sage Doctors 
and sager Doctresses, who have volunteered their services in 
the management of his affairs. He has nothing he can call his 
own, not even his will. There is left him no spot, no sanctum, 
into which some association committee cannot penetrate, and 
dictate to him what he may do or what he ought to suffer. 
What is most intimate and sacred in his private relations, is 
laid before the public, and he is told that he ought to be thank- 
ful that there is no dearth of disinterested lecturers, ready in 
public discourses to explain to his wife all the mysteries of the 
conception and birth of a human being. 

Now this in our judgment is to be philanthropic overmuch. 
It is making philanthropy altogether too great an annoyance. 
No real good can come to the community from sacrificing the 
individual. There are things which an individual ought to be 
allowed to call his own, and over which he shall have the su- 
preme control. Around each individual there should be traced 
acircle, within which, no stranger should presume or be suf- 
fered to enter. It is no service to virtue to keep us all forever 
in leading strings. If we are to be men and to show forth the 
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virtues of men, we must be permitted to think and act for our- 
selves. That philanthropy which proposes to do every thing 
for us, and which will permit us to do nothing of our own ac- 
cord, may indeed keep us out of harm’s way, but it is a left- 
handed philanthropy, and will be found always to diminish our 
virtues in the same proportion that it does our vices. 

It must joy the heart of every benevolent man to see efforts 
made for the advancement of humanity. There is room enough 
for reform. But we do wish our modern Reformers would 
enlarge their conceptions and seek to add knowledge to their 
zeal. It is well to be zealously affected in a good cause; but 
zea! ina good cause, if not guided by just knowledge, may 
work as much evil as good. The world is not to be regener- 
ated by the exertions of Reformers who have but one idea, and 
who fancy that one idea embraces the Universe. Life isa 
complex affair. The good and the evil it is subject to are so 
intermixed, and run one so into the other, that it is often no 
easy matter to say which is which. There is no one sover- 
eign remedy for all the ills of life, no one rule which is applica- 
ble at all times to all cases for the production of good. Good 
and evil both have their source in human nature. The one 
cannot be greatly increased, or the other essentially diminished, 
but in proportion as human nature itself is more fully devel- 
oped; but in proportion to its general culture and growth. 
The tree of evil is not destroyed by pruning away a branch 
here, and a branch there. So long as its root remains in the 
earth, so long will it live and flourish. All classes of reformers 
see and deplore its growth. One class thinks all evils come 
from the breach of the seventh commandment, another class 
ascribes them all to the eating of flesh or fish, to the drinking 
of rum, wine, or cider; this class fancies that the world would 
move on as it should, if women were but allowed equal civil 
and political rights with men; that class is sure all things will 
be restored to primitive innocence, love and harmony, the 
moment negroes are declared to be no longer slaves; and this 
other class, when nations shall no Jonger appeal to arms to de- 
cide their disputes. Each of these classes of Reformers mounts 
its hobby and rides away, condemning all as children of the 
past, as wedded to old abuses, as the enemies of truth and vir- 
tue, who will not do thesame. But not one or another of these 
classes shall succeed. All these classes of evils are mutually 
connected, and no one of them can be cured separately. The 
cause of them all lies deep in human nature, as now developed, 
and they must be regarded as inseparable from the present 
stage of human progress. The doctors, who are vaunting 
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their skill to cure them, are merely prescribing for the symp- 
toms, not the disease. Warisa melancholy thing. Philan- 
thropy cannot but weep over its doings. But as long as the 
passions of the human heart remain as they are, and the inter- 
ests of the world continue in their present complicated state, 
it is perfectly idle to talk of the cessation of war. Every thing 
manly in our nature rises indignant at the bare name of sla- 
very ; but should the negroes be declared free, and all other 
things remain as they were, slavery would not be abolished. 
One of its forms might be slightly changed, but its substance 
would continue the same. Give woman equal civil and po- 
litical rights with man, and if her present tastes and culture 
remain, her influence will be just what it now is. Intemper- 
ance is not amother-evil. It is the symptom, not the disease. 
Temperance lectures will not cure it. It will remain in spite 
of Temperance Societies, in spite of law, in spite of religion, 
till the causes producing it are removed, and men are able to 
find an innocent source of the excitement they crave. Chas- 
tity may be commended, but it will not be universal, till the 
whole community is so trained that it can find more pleasure 
in sentiment than in sense. The object of each class of re- 
formers is, we are willing to admit, good, and praiseworthy ; 
but it can in no case be insulated and gained as a separate ob- 
ject. 

The work of reforming the world is a noble one. The pro- 
gress of man and society goes on. But it goes on slow]y, much 
more so than comports with the desires of our one-idea re- 
formers. These reformers, with one idea, are no doubt worth 
something. Hach class of them may contribute something to 
aid on the work. But no one of them can do much, or run 
far ahead of the general average of the race. The evils of life 
rise as lofty mountains in our path. We cannot go over them, 
nor turn our course around them. They rise alike before all 
of our race, and form the same barrier to the onward march 
of all. We must remove them. If we take ourselves to the 
work with faith and energy, we can remove them. But we 
can do it only a little by little. Our generation works its brief 
day at the task, and worn out gives way to another; another 
comes and removes its portion, and gives way to yet another. 
Thus do generations labor, and yet centuries elapse before we 
can perceive that they have made any impression on the moun- 
tain. Ever and anon acompany may undermine a portion of 
rock and earth, which come down with thundering noise and 
raise much dust, and some of the spectators may fancy the 
work is done. But when the noise has subsided, and the wind 
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has brushed away the dust and smoke, it is seen that many of 
their number have been crushed under the falling masses, and 
that fragments have rolled back and blocked up the path which 
had already been cleared. There may be something sad and 
depressing in this view. Life is full of deep pathos to the wise 
man. Sorrow springs from experience. He, who knew most 
of man and his trials, was said to be a “man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief.” Man’s path from the cradle to his 
union with God, is not of smooth and easy ascent, strewed 
with flowers, and shaded by groves from which the sweet 
songsters are ever warbling their wild notes. It is steep and 
rugged, and we ascend not without labor and difficulty. Yet 
is there no cause for complaint. Man has some strength; let 
him use it, and not murmur because he has also some weak- 
ness. Something he can do; let him do it, and complain not 
that there is something he cannotdo. Each generation has its 
alloted work; let it take itself cheerfully to its performance. 
The race is immortal; and as one generation does its work and 
passes off to receive its reward, a new generation comes on 
to take up the work where its predecessor left it. The work 
shall then goon, and the race be ever achieving its destiny. 
What is it then, though this generation cannot do so much as 
to leave nothing to its successor ? 

We have no fellowship with the philosophy, that teaches us 
to regard with indifference the efforts of a single individual, 
however puny, to advance the cause of humanity. True phil- 
osophy teaches us to find a sufficient reason for whatever oc- 
curs, and to see good in every thing. We ought therefore 
never to condemn outright any class of reformers, or plan of 
reform, we may meet; but we cannot refrain from regarding 
most of the reformers who fill our age and country as ex- 
tremely short-sighted, and their plans as most wofully defec- 
tive. We would not make war upon them, nor in our sober 
moments treat them otherwise than with great tenderness; 
but we cannot bring ourselves to act with them. | Whoever 
would pass for a man of correct feelings, and of some degree 
of philosophic wisdom, must see and deplore the ills that afflict 
himself and brethren; he must labor with all his might to cure 
them: but he will proceed always calmly, with chastened 
hopes, and with the conviction that the only way to cure many 
evils is to bear them. The lesson, To Bear, though difficult 
to learn, and one that many of us never do learn, is one of the 
lessons most essential to man in his earthly pilgrimage. Even 
these evils, of which we complain, may be made the ministers 
of our virtues and the means of our spiritual growth. 
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The human race makes its way through the centuries, step 
by step, to its destiny. The evils we now see and fee] will 
one day be removed. But new evils we know not of will 
doubtless spring up, new mountains arise whose highest peaks 
are not seen in the distant horizon. The lessons of the reform- 
er will be ever repeatéd, and his trials, labors, sufferings, mar- 
tyrdom, ever renewed. Well, be itso. The brave spirit will 
not shrink from the prospect. Life isa struggle. Who would 
that it should not be? It is from this struggle that Humanity 
derives her strength, obtains possession of her powers; in it 
she finds her life; in it she lives; by it she fulfils her destiny. 
Let us accept it as our heritage, and go forth with strong arms 
and stout hearts—and yet not with over sanguine expectations 
of wonders to be achieved—to the work that lieth nearest us 
in time and space, and leave the result to Him in whose hands 
we and all things are, and with whom it rests to grant or with- 
hold success. 





PAST AND FUTURE. 
Give me back the hours that flew 
Swift as music-birds in air; 
Give me back the fragrant flowers 
Blooming once so fair. 


Clouds are gathering o’er my soul, 
Life is all a cheerless doom, 
Not a ray of sun light breaks 
O’er the spirit’s gloom. 


Give me back—O give me back 
Joys that once were wholly mine, 
Darkly spreads the gathering cloud— 
Will no sunbeam shine ? 


Give me back—but once, but once, 

One brief glimpse of days long flown— 
And I will ask no other boon 

But this—but this alone. 


In vain, in vain. Fond, fruitless guest ! 

Thy light is quenched—thy joys have fled. 
Dark thy soul and desolate 

As the voiceless dead! 


Ask no more then—ask no more— 
Call not on the buried Past : 

Fix thy heart on higher things— 
They will cheer at last. 
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Then call not back the hours that flew 
Swift as music-bird’s in air— 

Call not back life’s fading flowers, 
Be they e’er so fair. 


Though thy soul be dark and sad, 
Though its starry wings are furled, 

Light shall dawn—thy soul may rise 
In yon better world. Cc. P. 





FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 
NO. Il. 


WE propose to take a brief view in the present article of the 
doctrine of Ultra-Universalism, or no Future Punishment. 
Those who hold to this view contend, that all retribution takes 
place in this life—that the sinner is fully punished and the 
righteous adequately recompensed here, and that the joys of 
Heaven are for all indiscriminately, without reference to the 
deeds of life. 

This doctrine appears to us to be opposed to observation, 
reason, human nature, conscience, and the scriptures. We 
shall therefore contend against it strenously. We wish it to 
be remembered however, that it is against the opinion, and not 
the man who holds it, that we contend. Some of its advocates, 
of either sex, we have been familiarly acquainted with, and 
can testify that they appeared to us to be excellent Christians, 
full of faith, piety, charity, holiness. |The doctrine however, 
we contend, does not produce these graces, and we oppose it. 

Be it understood also, that it is specially this doctrine of NO 
Future Punishment which we oppose. The doctrine of a final 
restoration is a wholly different thing, to be decided upon after- 
ward, upon its own grounds. We are glad to see that Res- 
torationists are separating themselves from Universalists, and 
are strongly opposing the peculiar tenets of the latter. The 
Independent Messenger, published at Boston, is the organ of 
the Restorationists. It isa highly respectable paper, and 
strongly opposes the U]tra-Universalist dogma. 

The doctrine of No Future Retribution is opposed 

1. To observation. 

It is a matter of daily observation that no equal retribution 
takes place in this world. The vast inequalities in human 
fortune have no reference to character. There are some per- 
sons who go through life surrounded by prosperous circum- 
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stances. Every thing smiles upon them. Love, friendship, 
esteem, sympathy, attend their footsteps. No cloud of sor- 
row droops along their path. Their children are virtuous, 
healthy and happy. They never have to struggle against bit- 
ter fate. Their wheel rolls softly alongasmooth road. They 
sink to death in a ripe old age, surrounded by all that life can 
offer of comfort and tender care. 

On others, the storm bursts in childhood, and pursues them 
through their whole day. They are neglected and ill-treated 
as infants, they are outcasts from home, their earnest struggles 
after fortune are baffled by capricious chances, a blight falls on 
their home, and they are bereaved by death of their children, 
and stand alone in the world. Or worse than this, their sons 
disgrace and torture them by sin and wickedness. 

These things we see every day. We see the honest man 
cheated by the knave—we see the hypocrite reverenced 
through life as a saint—we hear of integrity being blackened 
by slander, and never able to shake off the foul imputation. In 
fine, there is no sentiment so common in the history of all na- 
tions, and the literature of the world as this, that outward for- 
tune does not correspond to worth and virtue. If the only re- 
tribution is here, the good man might say with David, “ Then 
have | cleansed my heart in vain, and washed my hands in in- 
nocency. For all day long have I been plagued, and chasten- 
ed every morning.” 

To all this, however, it is answered, that the outward condi- 
tion is no test of happiness—that conscience punishes and re- 
wards every one in this life according to their deserts. 

It is true, that outward condition is not a certain test of 
happiness, but it is also true that it does have some influence 
upon happiness. It is idle to say that the good man, unsuc- 
cessful, desolate, tormented, is just as happy as the good man 
who is surrounded with a happy home. The blessings of this 
life are not to be so underrated. The good man, persecuted 
and forlorn, has, God be blessed, a support within. He “is 
troubled, but not distressed; perplexed, but not in despair.” 
Yet, to say that he is just as happy as if he was not persecuted 
nor tormented, is taking away half his virtue, for what forti- 
tude and faith is there in bearing trial, if it is no trial. 

But besides, observation shows us, that these inward agonies 
of conscience are not dealt out according to desert in this life. 
If there was no suffering, nor joy, except what flow from con- 
science, there would still be no equal retribution in this life. 

For the conscience grows Callous as one goes forward in sin. 
The great sinner is a hardened sinner ; his conscience is stupi- 
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fied, and does net trouble him at all. On the other hand, we 
find that the best people are apt to be tormented by a constant 
apprehension that they are doing wrong. Their conscience is 
always W atching and rebuking their most trifling faults. And 
again, those who are immersed in worldly pursuits and plea- 
sures, do not suffer at all from the rebukes of conscience. It 
sleeps in an undisturbed repose, Hence, observation plainly 
shows, that there is no equal retribution here, whether in out- 
ward or inward condition. 

It is also remarkable, that it is the direct object t and aim of 
the Book of Job to refute this idea, that the enjoyments and 
sufferings of this present life are any test of character. His 
friends argue that they are, Job contends that they are not, 
and God ‘decides that the confutors did not sp veak the right 
thing concerning them, as his servant Jobdid. The whole ¢ ar- 
cument of this book then, may be considered as a complete 
confutation of the theory of a full retribution in the present 
world. 

Reason is opposed to the Doctrine of No Future Punish- 
ment. 

Men are continually dying with their hearts full of iniquity 
and sin. Will the act of dying fit them for heaven? It is ir- 
rational to suppose it. The pirate is blown up with his ship, 
while full of fiendish purposes—the duellist is shot down while 
aiming at his neighbor's life—the tyrant is killed while march- 
ing an army to ravage and subjugate a neighboring kingdom. 
How are these men to be fitted for Heaven ? 

Will you say that there is some process unknown to us, 
which changes their characters in the dying hour, and purifies 
them ? This would show an entire ignorance of the nature of 
goodness. Aman cannot be made good as an instrument is 
put in tune, by an outward power. Virtue is something per- 
sonal. {t demands personal struggle, effort, res solve—the fer- 
vent prayer—the battle with oneself{-—the conquest over sin. 
How will the dissolution of the body cause all this? 

Again, if this doctrine be true, life is nota scene of discipline. 
And if it is not a place of discipline, what is it?) Why are all 
our present trials, suflerings, dis scipline, if at the end, all their 
results are to be obliterate d, as we wipe aslate witha sponge, 
and all are to be made holy ina moment. 

Once again. Our reason teaches us that in the case of others, 
a future retribution is demanded. 

The following case is stated by B. Whitman. 

“Do you doubt the soundness of this conclusion? Let me a 
one example to render it more evident. You have read of Nero. 
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He was a monster in human form. He ordered his own mother to 
be murdered. He killed his own wife. He set fire to the city of 
Rome and thus made thousands wretched. He persecuted the early 
Christians in the most cruel and barbarous manner. No language 
can describe, no ‘words can recount the inhuman and wicked acts 
ofhis life. About the same period there lived one Paul. He went 
from place to place preaching the gospel. He converted thousands 
from idolatry and siofulness to the worship and service of the uni- 
versal Father. He gave instruction to the ignorant, advice to the 
doubting, reproof to the erring, consolation to the afflicted. He 
filled many souls with gladness. And during all this time, he was 
calumniated and persecuted ; he was exposed to sufferings the most 
intense ; he experienced trials the most severe ; he even laid down 
his life in the promotion of human happiness.. Now would it be 
justice to place these two persons on an equality when they enter 
the next existence? Let the honest feelings of your heart answer. 
Nay, | appeal with confidence to the experience of every individual 
in every age and country in support of my position.” 

In the city of Louisville, last winter, a tragedy occurred 
which filled every heart with horror. There were two men 
who were friends. The one was dissipated and idle, the other 
sober and industrious. The latter, out of his small means, by 
which he supported a family, assisted the other repeatedly in 
the want which his vice produced. One day the spendthrift 
took advantage of the confidence reposed in him by the other, 
came behind him as he stood at his desk, and fractured his 
skull, to rob him. Being interrupted he attempted another 
murder, but fuiling, shot himself through the head. Now, shall 
both of these souls pass together from the gory floor, the mur- 
derer and the murdered, to equal and perfect happiness? 
What did common sense dictate to the crowd who stood 
around. They turned with disgust and loathing from the mur- 
derer, and gazed with pity and compassion on the murdered 
man. Suppose a Universalist preacher had come by at that 
time, and said, “ Friends! I have good news to communicate. 
God is love. He cannot punish us. Both the spirits which 
dwelt in those bodies have gone together to bliss and glory.” 
Would not the common reason of those who heard, have re- 
jected the monstrous doctrine ? 

3. The doctrine of no future retribution is not suited to the 
wants of human nature. 

There are two great classes of emotion implanted in human 
nature by its Author,and fora wise purpose. There is on one 
side, Hope, Joy, Love, Pieasure—on the other, Fear, Sorrow, 
Hatred, Pain. These are the two great springs of action, the 
two great motives which influence all our conduct. And wit 
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respect to these we find this remarkable’ princ’ple, that like 
the antagonist muscles in the human frame, both are necessary 
to the right action of either. Destroy one class, and you make 
the other powerless. 

Thus if you destroy a man’s hopes, he becomes reckless and 
fears nothing—we call him a desperate man, indicating that 
despair, or absence of hope, takes away fear, which is the op- 
posite of hope. 

So too, destroy a man’s fears, and he ceases to hope. Hope 
then becomes certainty, and it ceases to act as a spring of ac- 
tion. The man enters into quiet possession of his property, 
the lover has obtained his mistress’s consent to his suit, and all 
anxious effort ceases. The great excitement of the gaming 
table lies in the fact, that it appeals at the same moment to 
both principles—fear and hope. 

It is a common remark, that no one can enjoy health till he 
has experienced disease. Here pain gives a new relish by 
contrast to enjoyment. The sick man recovering goes forth to 
enjoy every thing. 

“The meanest floweret of the vale, 
The simplest note which swells tne gale, 


The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening Paradise.” 


Now, Universalism dispenses wholly with the motive of 
fear as regards the future world. Therefore, it weakens the 
other spring by taking away its balance. It is unsuited to 
human nature. Who is there that does not feel that the mo- 
tive of fear is necessary to him occasionally, to tizhten the 
nerves of a languid purpose—necessary as the dark bick- 
ground in the picture to display its beauty. 

4. Conscience teaches a different doctrine from Univer- 
salism. 

A sense of guilt has in all ages prophesied to men of future 
punishment. On this fear all religions have been based, in a 
greater or less degree. The problem of all has been how God 
was to be appeased and reconciled. And perpetually, at this 
day, death-beds are testifying to the permanence of the same 
feeling. It is true. that the feelings ofa dying man are no sure 
test of his character. Some villians die with composure, some 
saints shrink from death. Yet the general! rule is, thatas death 
draws near, and earthly things shrink away, the soul begins to 
tremble in view of a retribution. Ah! how it longs back to- 
ward life—how it shrinks from the brink! Now prayer bursts 
from lips unwontto pray. The irreligious man grows fervent 
in his supplication for pardon and mercy. Th proud man 
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humbly confesses his sin. You will say that this is all the re- 
sult of early prejudices, the remains of education, the device 
of priests. If you say this, you have a high notion of the cre- 
dulity of man and the ingenuity of priests; higher than mine. 
Their must be something for the most artful to build on. The 
most cunning architect could not build his house on air, and 
neither can any priestcraft create feelings in man, not origin- 
ally there. Priestcraft it is true, has used this strong sense of 
guilt for its own purposes, but it did not make it. 

What can be more horrible than the death-bed of a wicked 
man! ‘J'oo horrible to dwell upon or analyze. 

Once again. Conscience demands a judgment. 

Even if we grant that a perfect retribution takes place in 
this world, conscience demandsa future judgment. It is not 
enough that a due measure of pain and joy is meted out to the 
guilty and the virtuous. Our sense of justice requires that the 
truth be made known—our feeling of right calls aloud that 
hypocrisy be unmasked—that villians be shown as such to 
themselves and the universe—that tyrants and their slaves be 
placed side by side—that the selfish seducer be confronted with 
his wronged victim—that the hard and cruel oppressor be 
shown as he is before an assembled universe—that calumniated 
innocence, which has gone to its grave amid misrepresenta- 
tions, be vindicated and approved. Do not our hearts demand 
that God’s truth and justice be thus made clear? A secret 
award of pain and pleasure is not what we want. Our con- 
science cries aloud for a judgment, in which all that is dark 
may be explained and uncovered. 

5. We now pass to scripture. 

And here the only embarrassment is, to select passages from 
the innumerable testimonies which scripture gives against the 
doctrine of no future retribution. We shall be very brief in 
our selections. | 

We believe it is generally admitted on all hands, that 
the Jews and Gentiles, in the time of Jesus Christ, believed 
in a future retribution. If so, we should expect that a reli- 
gious teacher would correct this opinion, if it was a mistaken 
one. Ife certainly would not have said what might confirm 
the error in their minds. But where have Jesus and his Apos- 
tles taught the doctrine of no future retribution? Where have 
they explained away the Jewish notions of Gehenna, and the 
Gentile ideas of future punishment, and taught that there was 
no such thing? 

The passages which prove a future reward are so numerous 
that very few can be quoted. Thus the Saviour (Matt. v. 23) 
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says, Great shall be your reward in Heaven. (Matt. xix. 
21,) Thou shalt have treasure in heaven. (Luke xiv. 14,) 
Thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrection of the just. 
(Matt. vi. 19,) Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven. 

Of the passages which teach future punishment, these are 
among the most significant. 

Marvel not at this; for the hour is coming, in the which 
all that are in their graves sha!] hear his voice, and ghall come 
forth; they that have done good unto the resurrection of life, 
and they that have done evil unto the resurrection of damna- 
tion. (John v. 28, 29.) 

Fear not them which kill the body, and after that have no 
more that they can do, but rather fear him who is able to de- 
stroy both soul and body in hell: Yea, I say unto you, fear 
Him. (Luke xii. 4, 5.) 

If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out and cast it from 
thee; for itis profitable for thee that one of thy members should 
perish, and not that thy whole body be cast into hell. (Matt. 
v. 29, &c.) 

For it is appointed unto all men once to die, and after this 
the judgment. (Heb. ix. 27.) 

And have hope toward God, as they themselves also allow, 
that there shall be a resurrection of the dead, both of the just 
and unjust. (Acts xxiv. 15.) 

Whosoever therefore shall confess me before men, him will 
I also confess before my Father which is in Heaven. And 
whosoever shall deny me before men, him will I also deny be- 
fore my Father which is in Heaven. (Matt. x. 32, 33.) 

One of the strongest arguments however, to prove that the 
scriptures teach a futdre retribution, is to be found in the way 
by which the Universalists seek to explain the passages quoted 
against them. These explanations are so curious and original 
that it may be safely averred, that no man from the Christian 
era down, in reading his Bible, ever imagined that such was 
the meaning of the passage, until it occurred to Mr. Ballou, or 
some others in our own day. These explanations are too in- 
cenious, that is their fault. It supposes that Christ involved 
his meaning in such an allegory that no one has understood it 

for eighteen centuries, and that it is yet doubtful. For Uni- 
versalists have very different explanations of the same passage. 

Let us take as an example of Universalist criticism, the par- 
able of the rich man and Lazarus. Christians never supposed 
there was any difficulty in understanding this passage of scrip- 
ture. They all understood it in the same way, as teaching the 
doctrine of future retribution. But listen to the Universalist 
e¥planation as given by Mr. Whitman. 
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“'The exposition which some of your writers have given of the 
parable of the rich man and Lazarus openly violates these funda- 
mental principles of interpretation, and consequently cannot stand 
the test of sound criticism. I will examine the one which your 
oldest and ablest divine has published. I will suppose for the sake 
of avoiding names, and making my remarks more direct, that you 
have adopted this explanation as your own, to ail intents and pur- 
poses. Now you draw from this relation not a single lesson of doc- 
trine and duty. On the contrary you find in it a full account of 
the gospel economy, of the whole Christian system, as you think 
it should exist. In order to make consistency you are obliged to 
give the most forced interpretations possible to every circum- 
stance, and to magnify the most trivial incidents into matters of 
high and deep import. You call the rich man the high priest un- 
der the law. But these priests were never wealthy ; in fact poverty 
was entailed upon the whole fraternity. You give an allegorical 
interpretation to the man’s property. You say that “his riches 
consisted in the righteousness of the law.” You make the beggar 
represent the Gentiles. The beggar in the parable however desired 
to be fed with the crumbs from the rich man’s table. And what 
do you make of the high priest’s table to which the Gentiles looked 
with such earnest longings? “The tables of stone on which the or- 
acles of God were written.” A little knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage would lave shown that a table to eat on and the one written up- 
on were never called by the same name. And what are the crumbs 
from these tables? Instructions. Now is this supposed fact veri- 
fied by any historical evidence? Were any portion of the Gentiles 
ever peculiarly anxious to derive instructions from the two tables 
of stone? Suppose they were, according to your own statement 
they never received the desired information. ‘Though the Jews 
compassed sea and land to make a single proselyte, yet the person 
you call the high priest is unwilling to bestow his instructions on 
these longing Gentiles. The dogs however were more merciful, 
for they came and licked the sores. And who were these dogs? 
No less personages than Socrates, Plato and all such characters ; 
the ancient heathen philosophers who endeavored to cure the 
moral infirmities of their disciples. But notwithstanding the care 
of these kind dogs, the Gentiles die. Die to what? To idolatry, 
and after death they are carried by angels, that is, by the apostles, 
to Abraham’s bosom, that is,to his faith. Would it not be a better 
figure to represent the apostles as angels of death, since they were 
the agents in making the heathen die to idolatry? But you em- 
ploy these same angelic apostles on a most eccentric mission. 
You send them to convert the Gentiles to Abraham’s faith which 
most believers suppose the gospel was designed to supercede. 
And what do you understand by the death of the rich man? The 
close of the dispensation of which the high priest was minister. 
And what by his burial? “His being closed up in the earthly 
character and nature.” ‘This is a little beyond my depth, but no 
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matter. Lifting up his eyes in hell represents the high priest feel- 
ing a conviction of the condemning power of the law. Is this ac- 
cording to history? And also the raging of the fire represented 
by that on Mount Sinai and by the flaming appearance of the first 
stone on his breastplate. Seeing Abraham afar off and Lazarus in 
his bosom, indicates the fulfilment of these words of our Saviour, 
“ Ye shall see them come from the east and from the west, the north 
and the south.” Lazarus being willing to go to the rich man, im- 
plies a missionary spirit in the converted Gentiles with regard to the 
Jews, and the great gulph an indisposition on the part of the Al- 
mighty to have that spirit gratified. Moses was this high priest's 
father, the dispensation of the law his father’s house, and the five 
brethren that part of the house of Israel represented by the five fool- 
ish virgins. Which part this was we are not informed. Sending 
one risen from the dead means “ one possessed of a knowledge of 
the gospel, being dead as before described.” 

“ Now I suppose every sound critic will pronounce this exposi- 
tion a miserable tissue of nonsense and absurdity and ignorance. 
For my own part I refrain from all remarks, for I dare not trust my- 
self to give utterance to my honest opinions respecting many of the 
writings of your sect which I have been obliged to peruse in pre- 
paring for this discussion. I would merely ask, if this explanation 
looks any thing like the simplicity that is in Christ Jesus? Is not 
unity of design the prominent characteristic in the parables of our 
Saviour? Must not this one be necessarily an exception? Remove 
a single component part of your structure and the whole fabric falls 
tothe ground. Not only so. If you have given the true exposi- 
tion, this parable was altogether impertinent to the occasion. No- 
thing had previously been said concerning the high priest or the 
Gentiles or Abraham ; nothing that would lead to such a meaning as 
you suppose. But this is not the worst of the case. It is very 
manifest that those who heard the story could have no conception 
of itstrue import. We are very certain the inspired apostles never 
penetrated so deeply into its design. Nay, it is in the highest de- 
gree probable that none but the author ofthis exposition ever ascer- 
tained the whole meaning ofthe anointed Jesus. And if his book 
containing this specimen of originality should now be lost, there is 
not one chance in ten thousand that any other person would again 
discover so much hidden wisdom in the parable of the rich man and 
Lazurus.” 


These area few reasons which lead me to the conclusion 
that the doctrine of no future punishment is unphilosophical, 
irrational and unscriptural. In the next number of the Mes- 
senger I shall examine another theory. On this subject as on 
all others, I would say with Thomas Burnet, in his work on the 
“State of the Dead.” “Fiat Lux. Cupio refelli, ubi aberra- 
rim; nihil majus, nihil aliud, quam veritatem efflagito.” 
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Modern Jesuitism. 


MODERN JESUITISM. 


I wave been reading lately the Provincial Letters of Pascal, 
a work unrivalled for wit, logic and eloquence. It is said to 
have been a fatal blow in the side of the Jesuit order. But 
in reading it, I have been struck with the reflection that opin- 
ions and practices are perpetually reproducing themselves un- 
der new names. There is enough of Jesuitism in the Protes- 
tant churches, as has indeed been shown by a late ingenious 
writer. ‘Two points of resemblance between modern practices 
and ancient ones especially struck me. The modes of specu- 
lating and deciding upon the neat power and upon sufficient 
crace have a striking family resemblance to those now employ- 
ed with respect to the Trinity and Human Ability. 

Thus in the first letter Pascal describes his endeavour, by 
conversing with the Jesuits and Jansenists to find out what 
the dispute between them was. He discovered that the Jan- 
senists were entirely agreed with the Jesuits in doctrine, and 
admitted the point in dispute that the just possessed full pow- 
er toobey God. He therefore expected that the dispute would 
end. But he was mistaken. 


“He was so serious that I could not disbelieve him: and I in- 
stantly returned to my first doctor to assure him, with the utmost 
satisfaction, that | was confident peace would be restored in the Sor- 
bonne ; that the Jansenists were agreed upon the just possessing 
power to perform the commandments; that I would answer for it, 
and would make them all sign it with their blood. “ Hold,” said he, 
‘““aman must be an excellent divine to discriminate these niceties ; 
so fine and subtle is the difference between us, that we can scarcely 
discern it ourselves: you therefore cannot be supposed to compre- 
hend it, but rest satisfied that the Jansenists will tell you, that the 
Just always possess a power of fulfilling the divine commandments, 
which we do not dispute, but they will not inform you that this is 
next power. ‘This is the point.” 

This term was to me quite new and unintelligible. I understood 
the matter till this moment, but now all was obscurity, and I could 
imagine no otherwise than that this kind of phraseology was invented 
solely to confuse the subject. I therefore requested some explana- 
tion, but he made a great mystery of it, and dismissed me without 
any further satisfaction, to inquire of the Jansenists whether they 
admitted this next power. My memory, you will observe, retained 
the expression ; but, as to my understanding, verily it had no con- 
cern with it. Fearful of forgetting it, I hastened off to my Jansen- 
ist, and after the first compliments, “ Pray,” said I, “do you admit 
ofa next power?” He fell a laughing, and coldly replied, “ Tell me 
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yourself in what sense you understand it, and I am then prepared to 
say what I believe.” But as I was not wise enough for this, I could 
find no answer ; but unwilling to lose my visit, | answered at ran- 
dom, “ I understand it in the sense of the Molinists.”. “O,” returned 
my gentleman, without the least emotion, “and to which of the Mol- 
inists would you refer me?” “ All of them,” said I, “as they con- 
stitute but one body and are animated by one spirit.” 

“You know little,” said he, “of the subject. They are so much 
disunited in opinion, that they are quite opposite to each other. In 
one thing, however, they are all agreed, to ruin Mr. Arnauld ; and 
accordingly have determined by mutual consent, to use the term 
next, though they understand it in very different senses, that by a 
similarity of language and an external conformity, they may seem 
to constitute a more considerable body, and be able to seek his 
ruin with the greater confidence of success.” 


How exactly this corresponds with the state of things in re- 
gard to the Trinity. The Unitarians believe that “God was 
in Christ reconciling the world unto himself,” but they will 
not use the word Trinity. This barbarous, unscriptural, and 
unintelligible term is the Shibboleth of faith. Those who will 
use it are true believers, no matter what they understand by 
it. If they understand nothing by it so much the better. 
Those who profess to believe in the Trinity differ as widely 
from each other as those who professed to believe in the next 
power. “ They are so much disunited in opinion, that they 
are quite opposite to each other. In one thing thing however, 
they are all agreed, to ruin” the Unitarians, “ and accordingly 
have determined, by common consent, to use the term” Trin- 
ity, “though they understand it in very diflerent senses, that 
by a similarity of language and an externul conformity, they 
may seem to constitute a more considerable body, and be able 
to seek their ruin with the greater confidence of success.” 

The following passage is yet more entirely after the manner 
of modern controversialists. Here the object is to make people 
use a particular term even thougi: they use it in an exactly op- 
posite sense to what we do ourselves. So long as they use the 
word, all is well with them. The heresy consists in not pro- 
nouncing this phrase with the lips. Thus, there are an im- 
mense number of Trinitarians who believe Christ a distinct 
being from God and dependent and inferior. But they do not 
reject the word Trinity. So they are perfectly Orthodox. 


“ Excellent, indeed, very excellent,” exclaimed I, in my turn: 
“but according to your opinion, the Jansenists are orthodox and M. 
le Moine a heretic ; for they affirm that the just have power to pray, 
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but efficacious grace is nevertheless essential, which you approve : 
he says that the just can pray without aiicasious grace, which is the 
statement you condemn.” “ True,” said they, “but then M. le 
Moine calls that power by the distinguishing epithet of next power.” 

“But really, good lather,” continued I, “it is a mere play upon 
words, to say th it you agree respecting the same common term, but 
use it ina contrary sense.” ‘To this I had no reply ; but most fortu- 
nately, in came the disciple of M.le Moine | had adler consulted, 
This struck me at the time as a marvellous coincidence ; but I have 
since learned that these fortunate accidents are not uncommon, as 
they are inthe habit of perpetual intercourse. 

Ack lressing myself instantly to M. le Moine’s disciple, “1 know 

a gentleman,” said I, “who maintains that all the just have alw ays 
the power to pray, iat that nevertheless they never will pray with- 
out an efficacious grace to impel them, which God does not alw ays 
vouchsafe to all the just. Is this heretical?” « Stop,” said the 
doctor, “you take me by surprise—hold a littlek—distinguo—if he 
call that power next power he is a Thomist, and therefore “orthodox ; 
if not, he is a Jansenist, and consequently a heretic.” “ But he 
neither calls it next, nor not next.” “Then he is a heretic—I : appe: al 
to these good Fathers.” However, I did not take the opinion of 
these judges, for they had already given consent by a significant 
nod, but proceeded—* The gentleman refuses to adopt the term 
next, because he can obtain no explanation ofit.”. One of the Fa- 
thers, upon this, was going to favor us with a definition, but the dis- 
ciple of M. le Moine ‘interrupted him, sayings, “ Why do you wish 
to renew our quarrelsome disputations ? > ~Have not we agreed not 
to explain the term nerf, and to use it on both sides without defining 
what it signifies?” ‘To this he instantly assented. 

I was now let into the secret ; and rising to take my leave, “ Fa- 
thers,” I exclaimed, “ verily I feel extremely apprehensive, that the 
whole of this affair is, mere chic sanery, and whatever may result from 
your meetings, I will venture to predict that, whatever censure may 
a inflicted, peace will not be established. For, if it should be agreed 

» pronounce the syllable next, who does not perceive that, as no 
e veh ination 13 given, each party will claim the nga ? The Do- 
minicans will say it is understood in their sense. M. le Moine 
will affirm it isin his, and there will arise more disputes respecting 
the signification of the word, than about its being introduced ; for 
after all, there would be no great hazard in receiving it without aflix- 
ing any meaning, since it can only do mischief by its meaning. It 
would, however, be unworthy of the Sorbonne ‘and the f faculty of 
the ology to mi ne use of ambiguous terms without giving some ex- 
planation ; but, Fathers, I be seech you, only this once, what must | 
believe in ‘orde ‘r to be an orthodox Catholic 2” “You must,” said 
they, all speaking together, ‘you must say, that all the just perme ss 
the next power, without at tt: Pa any meaning to the words—. Ab- 
strahendo a sensu Thomistarum, et a sensu aliorum Theologorum. 
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“ That is to say,” returned I, taking my leave, “ this word must 
he pronounced with the lips through fear of being stigmatized with 
the name of heretic. Is it a scriptural term?” “No.” “Is it used by 
the Fathers, the Councils, or the P opes?” “No.” “Ts it patronise d 
by St. Thomas?” “No.” “ Whence then arises the nece ssity of 
using it at all, since it is neither supported by any authority, nor 
has any pe sculiar signific ation ‘of itsown?” « Y ou are prodigiously 
obstinate,” they exclaimed, “but you shall pronounce it or be ac- 
counted a heretic, and Mr. Pn wuld also ; for our party constitutes 
the majority, and, if it be necess: iry, wee an compel] as many of the 
Cordeliers to vote as will carry the point.” d 


So might we say of the Trinity. “This word must be pro- 
nounced with the lips, s, through fear of being stigmatized with 
the name of heretic. Is it a scriptural word?) No.” Should 
Protestants be compelled to follow any thing but the scriptures? 
No. ‘ Whence then arises the necessity of using” the word 
Trinity “at all, since it is neither sup ported by any authority, 
nor has any peculi: ir signification of its own?” “You are pro- 
diziously obstinate, they exclaim, but you shall pronounce it, 
or be accounted a heretic, for our party constitutes the ma- 
jority.” 

The other point debated in the Sorbonne, related to sufficient 
grace. "This is precisely the dispute which has been raging in 
the Presbyterianchurch. Our readers may find a resemblance 
between what follows and that which is contained in Dr. 
Beecher’s trial and defence. 


The difference, then, on the subject of sufficient grace is chiefly 
this; the Jesuits maintain that there is a general grace bestowed 
upon all mankind, but in such a sense subordinated to free will, 
that this grace is rendered efficacious or inefficacious as the will 
chooses, without any additional assistance from God, and without 
needing any thing exterior to itself to make its operations effectual ; 
on which account it is distinguished by the epithet sufficient. ‘The 
Jansenists, on the contr ary, affirm that no grace is actually sufficient, 
unless it be also efficacious, that is, that all those principles whic h 
do not determine the will to act effectively, are insufficient for ac- 
tion, because, they say, no one can act without efficacious grace. 

Wishing afte rwards to be informed respecting the doctrine of the 
new Thomists, “It is,” exclaimed he, “ quite ridiculous ; for they 
agree with the Jansenists, to admit of a sufficient grace given to all 
inen, but insist that they can never act with this alone, and that it is 
still necess: wy that God should bestow an efficacious erace re really to 


influence the will, and which is not bestowed upon all.” ‘The n,” 
said I, “this grace is at once sufficient and insufficient.” “Very 


true,” he answered ; “ for if it be sufficient, nothing more is requi- 
site to produce the action, and if not, it cannot be called sufficient. 
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« But,” Linquired “ where is the difference between them and the 
Jansenists?” “ They differ,” said he, “in this, that the Dominicans 
at least acknowledge that all men have sufficient grace.” “1 under- 
stand you; but they say so without thinking so, because they proceed 
immediately to state, that in order to act, we must possess efficacious 
grace, which is not given to all; and hence, although they agree 
with the Jesuits in using the same nonsensical terms, they contra- 
dict them in the substantial meaning, and agree with the Jansenist.” 
“ True.” 

How entirely this resembles the controversy between the 
Unitarians, the genuine Calvinists, and the modern, new school, 
half and half Calvinists. Unitarians say that man is able to 
obey God with the help of that grace, which is freely bestow- 
ed on all. The Calvinists say that man is unable to obey God 
at all, or todo any thing to prepare himself for repentance. 
The new schoo] men agree with Unitarians that man has full 
power to obey God and do his duty, but then they say that he 
has not the will to do this, and never can have the will till 
God shall change his heart. So that he is at once able and 
unable. They admit he has full power, but go on to say that 
he never can exercise this power. Was ever resemblance 
more exact than exists between these Doctors and Pascal’s 
Dominicans? Thus again. 


“ But to the point, Father. Is this grace, which is given to all 
men, sufficient?” “ Yes,” said he, ‘ and yet it is of no avail with- 
out eflicacious grace!” “No.” “ And all men have sufficient, but 
all have not efficacious grace!” “ Exactly so.” “ That is to say, 
all men have grace enough, and all have not grace enough—this 
grace is sufficient and it is not sufficient—that is, in fact, it is no- 
minally sufficient and really insufficient. | Upon my word, Father, 
thisis a very fine doctrine! Have you forgot since you quitted the 
world, what the term sufficient signifies? Do you recollect that it 
includes all that is necessary to an action? You cannot have for- 
gotten this; for, to take a very obvious illustration, if your table 
were only supplied with two ounces of bread and a glass of water 
per day, should you be satisfied with your Prior, upon his pleading, 
that with one thing more, which however he would not furnish, you 
would have quite sufficient for your support? How then can you 
state that all men have sufficient grace for acting, while you confess 
something more, which all do not possess, is absolutely necessary!” 


Dr. Beecher’s schoo! would also do well to consider the fol- 
lowing. 


, 
“ Pray,” said he, “in what respects do you agree with the Jesuits? 

He replied, “In this, that we both acknowledge that sufficient grace 

is given to all men.” “ But,” returned he, “ there are two things 1n 
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the term sufhcient grace; the sound, which is mere air, and the 
sense, Which is real and significant. So that when you avow an 
agreement with the Jesuits in the word, but oppose them in the sense, 
it is obvious that you disagree with them in the essential matter, 
though you accord in the term. Is this acting with openness and 
sincerity?” ‘“ But,” said the good man, “ what cause of complaint 
have you, since we deceive no one by this mode of speaking? for 
in our schools we publicly declare that we understand the expres- 
sion in a sense quite opposite to the Jesuits.” “ | complain,” said my 
friend, “that you do not declare to all the world, that by sufficient 
grace, you mean a grace which is not sufficient. Having changed 
the signification of the usual terms in religion, you are obliged in 
conscience to declare, that when you admit of sufficient grace in all 
men, you really intend that they have not sufficient grace. Every 
one understands the word sufficient in the same sense, the new 
Thomists alone excepted.” 


The following picture of the church, too, has not grown ob- 
solete. It is still a good portrait. 


“ Shall I present you with a picture of the church amidst these 
different sentiments? I consider it like a man who, leaving his na- 
tive country to travel abroad, is met by robbers who wound him so 
severely that they leave him half dead. He sends for three physi- 
cians resident in the neighborhood. ‘The first, after probing his 
wounds, pronounces them to be mortal, assuring him that God alone 
can restore him; the second wishing to flatter him, declares he has 
sufficient strength to reach home, and insulting the first for opposing 
his opinion, threatens to be the ruinof him. ‘The unfortunate pa- 
tient, in this doubtful condition, as soon as he perceives the approach 
of the third, stretches out his hands to welcome him who is to de- 
cide the dispute. ‘This physician, upon examining his wounds, and 
ascertaining the opinions already given, coincides with the second, 
and these coalesce against the first to turn him out with contempt ; 
and they now form the strongest party. ‘The patient infers from 
this proceeding, that the third physician agrees with the second, and 
upon putting the question, he assures him most positively that his 
strength is sufficient for the proposed journey. ‘The wounded man, 
however, expatiating upon his weakness, asks upon what he founds 
his opinion? “ Why, you have still got legs, and legs are the means 
which, according to the constitution of nature, are sufficient for the 
purpose of walking,” “ Very true,” replies the wounded traveller ; 
“but have I all the strength which is requisite for making use of 
them ; for really they seem useless to me in my present languishing 
condition?” “ Certainly they are,” returns the physician, “ and you 
never will be able to walk unless God vouchsafes some extraordin- 
ary assistance to sustain and guide you.” “ What then,” says the 
the infirm man, “have not I sufficient strength in myself to be fully 
able to walk?” “Ono, far, verv far fromit.” “Then you have a 
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different opinion from your friend respecting my real condition.” “| 
candidly vr | have.” 

“What do you suppose the wounded man would say to this?’ He 
complains of their str inge proceeding, and of the ambiguous lan- 
guage of this third physician. He censures him for coalescing with 
the second, when he was in fact of a contrary opinion, though they 
agreed in appearance, and for driving away ‘the first with whom he 
really coincided ; and then, after trying his strength, and finding by 
experience the truth of his weakness, he- dismisses them both ; and 
recalling the first, puts himself under his care, follows his advice, 
and prays to God for the strength which he confesses he needs. 
[lis petitions are heard, and he ultimately returns home in peace.” 


The following, too, is still a melancholy reality. People are 
compelled to profes ss what they do not believe through fear of 
persecution. If a preacher in the Episcopal or Methodist 
church ventures to doubt any of their articles, what a clamor 
is raised against him! If a teacher of a school is supposed to 
be heretical, what efiorts are made to break him down, and 
destroy his influence. Ifa private member of any congrega- 
tion goes fora few times to the wrong church, what cold looks 
he meets with, and how in some instances is even his wordly 
prosperity injured! Like the poor monk, we have ourselves 
seen men, who disbelieved the orthodox articles but were si- 
lenced by fear of persecution, and said—* What do you sup- 
pose would become of me?” 


“ But after all, what do you think, my good Father, of applying 
the term sufficient to a grace which, you ways itis a point of faith to 
believe is really insufficient?”  « You,” said he, “are at liberty to 
speak whatever you choose upon these subjects, being a private per- 
son; I am a monk and belong to a society. Cannot you perceive 
a wide difference? We are depende nt on our superiors; they de- 
pend elsewhere, and have promised our votes. What do you sup- 
pose would become of me?” 
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CHRIST THE SON OF GOD. 


Wuar a field is laid before the reflecting mind in the birth, 
life, and death, of Jesus Christ. God ordained, that a virgin 
should have a child on whom the spirit from heaven desce ‘nded 
in the form of a dove, saying this is my beloved child in whom 
I am well pleased. The object of Christ's mission, the fruits, 
and results of it, could only have been conceived and created 
by the Deity. From the manger he is taken and carried with- 
out the bounds of the destroying hands of his enemies, he again 
appears unto men, to act the part he was to perform on earth. 
When Lattempt to lay before me the living Christ, and to fa- 
thom his virtues, my senses become dazzled as the eye is by 
the rays of a noon day’ ssun. Ilis character as it was we can- 
not comprehend, only so far as in contrast with those on earth 
he was surrounded with. Such exalted faculties given to one 
walking on the face of the earth like other men, were enough to 
make his enemies look upon him as one filled with majesty. 
In his acts of healing the sick, casting out devils, and raising 
the dead, Christ showed who he was, and by whom he was 
endowed; then there was no longer time for mystery to act on 
the mind: What a scene is that of his restoring the widow’s 
son to life. When we look upon the cold and colorless corpse 
of a brother, sister, son, or daughter, clothed in the habiliments 
of the grave; when we reflect what that form was to us when 
filled with life, and what we anticipated it would be; when we 
look on the eves that shone so bright, now sightless; when we 
look on those lips now stiff, and immovable, that spoke with 
such sweetness and affection, and when we despair in our 
grief of all hope and comfort, then should one approach in 
whom I: iy the power of restoring, with a touch of his finger, to 
life, all that is dead. Bring the scene home, how could we in 
our surprise and gratitude, look upon the restorer of lite and 
suppose we knew him and allhis virtues. Scorned and scofled 
at, struck and spit upon—can it be that men lived who did 
such acts—can the earth have been so polluted, and man the 
image of hisGed beenso debased and deluded, as to insult one 
whom Ged himself acknowlec lged, not only as being made after 
his own form, but as his only becotte ‘n Son. In all his glory 
and might he did not aspire to all that his followers acknow- 
ledged him to be: what meekness and humility of spirit is por- 
traved in hisanswer to the ruler when he is ¢ alled cood—there 
is hone good but one, that is God. Had it not been of service 
to men of future ages, in deve! oping the character of men at 
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that time on earth, we could have wished that the thorns which 
encircled his brow, might have been blasted ere they reached it, 
and that the trees of the forest might have decayed ere any could 
be found to have made a cross of. The creator of heaven and 
earth, the creator of the sun, moon, and stars, the giver of life 
to man, sends on this earth his own son, to show to man, by 
his examples and words, the difference between good and evil. 
The messenger comes, he expostulates with his tellow beings, 
he solicits them as they love their own lives to follow his pre- 
cepts, and be like him, and then they would be like unto their 
Father in Heaven. Did they profit by his admonitiens? did 
they follow his examples? No! they laughed him to scorn— 
still he was the meek and lowly Jesus—still his brow was not 
lowered by anger, a smile of forgiveness followed every insult. 
Who is that ascending yon hill, followed by a multitude? who 
is it that bears up under his trials with such fortitude? and 
whose face is like the rising sun, beaming forth rays of heavenly 
light? who is it the multitude are calling the Prince of the 
Jews? it is Jesus Christ the Son of God, that God that is too 
infinite for the mind of man to comprehend. The cross is 
raised, on its extended arms are nailed the hands of our Sa- 
viour—no murmur is heard, he condemns them not—his body 
is exposed, still his features and bearing say, I am yet greater 
than youall, you can crucify my body, but not my soul. The 
spear is raised—the plunge is made—the surrounding multi- 
tude hear his words—Father forgive them for they know not 
what they do—the Angel of Death flies with his spoil to 
Heaven to record it in the book of life, the deeds of men to 
Jesus Christ, God’s only Son: and as his head fell on his bo- 
som, then was the power of God and his love for his son made 
known, by the darkness that veiled the earth, the rocks were 
rent asunder, graves opened, and the dead came forth. What 
a proof of Christ being the Son of God, in whom God was well 
pleased. The multitude now believe he was the Son of God, 


and too late are ready to acknowledge their errors and sins. 
Cc. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 














Musings in the Temple of Nature. 


MUSINGS IN THE TEMPLE OF NATURE. 


SELECTED. 


Man can build nothing worthy of his Maker : 
From royal Solomon’s stupendous fane, 
Down to the humble chapel of the Quaker, 
All, all are vain! 


The wondrous world which He himself created, 
Is the fit temple of creation’s Lord ; 
There may his worship best be celebrated, 
And praises poured ! 


Its altar—earth ; its roof, the sky untainted ; 
Sun, moon, and stars, the lamps that give it light, 
And clouds, by the celestial artist painted, 
Its pictures bright. 


Its choir, all vocal things, whose glad devotion, 
In one united hymn is heavenward sped, 
The thunder-peal, the winds, the deep-mouthed ocean, 
Its organ dread. 


The face of Nature, its God-written Bible, 
Which all mankind may study and explore, 


While none can wrest, interpolate, or libel 
Its loving lore. 


Hence learn we that our Maker, whose affection 
Knows no distinction—suffers no recall. 


Sheds his impartial favor and protection 
Alike on all. 


Thus by divine example do we gather, 
That every race should love alike all others, 
Christian, Jew, Pagan—children of one Father, 
All, all are brotlfers. 


Conscience, heaven’s silent oracle, the assessor 
Of right and wrong in every human breast, 


Sternly condemns th’ impenitent trangressor 
To live unblest. 


The pious and the virtuous, tho’ assaulted, 
By fortune’s frown, or man’s unjust decrees, 
Still in their bosoms find a pure, exalted, 
Unfading peace. 
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Hence do we learn that hardened vice is hateful, 
Since Heaven pursues it with avenging rod, 
While goodness, self rewarded, must be grateful 

To man and God. 


O thou most visible but unseen teacher, 
Whose finger writes its lessons on our sphere ! 
O thou most audible, but unheard preacher ! 
Whose sermons clear— 


Are seen and read in all that thou performest— 
Wilt thou look down and bless, if, when I kneel, 
Apart from man-built fanes, I feel the warmest 
And purest zeal ! 


[fin the temple thine own hand hath fashioned, 
"Neath the bright sky, by lonely stream or wood, 
I pour to thee, with thrilling heart empassioned, 
My gratitude ; 


[fin thy present, miracles terrestrial 
Mine eyes behold, wherever I have kneeled, 
New proofs of the futurity celestial 
‘To man revealed : 


If, fearing Thee, [love thy whole creation, 
Keeping my bosom undefiled by guilt, 
Wilt thou receive and bless mine adoration ? 
Thou wilt! Thou wilt! 





A RIDE OVER THE MOUNTAINS. 


I srr down to write you some account of my recent journey 
across the mountains, through the state of Virginia. On my 
way from Washington City, I stopped some days at Richmond, 
Va. The rapid journey to that place, (about 12 hours travel,) 
the beauty of the city itself, and the delightful friends with 
whom I there sojourned, all contribute to render my recollec- 
tions of this trip exceedingly pleasant. What a fountain of 
waters to the wandering pilgrim | there found, few can know. 

On Sunday, the Jast sabbath of “ the leafy month,” I went 
to the Unitarian church, intending to go merely as a listener; 
but as Mr. Chapin, the present pastor of the church invited me 
into the pulpit, I could not decline. A large and attentive 
congregation wasassembled. I did not preach in the morning, 
but merely assisted Mr. C. in the services. He preached well. 
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The matter, spirit and delivery of the discourse all pleased me. 
| was glad to see an awakened feeling among the Unitarians 
and other liberal Christians, and an increase in their attendance 
at public worship. The Rev. Mr. Skinner from Utica, N. Y. 
has preached for some months among them, and under his 
auspices, the good cause seemed, at least outwardly to flour- 
ish. In his temporary absence, the present gentleman is filling 
his place. They are both in their theology what are in New- 
England termed Restorationists. The name “ Unitarian Uni- 
versalist,” which they seem to prefer I do not exactly like. It 
confounds them in the mind of many persons, too much with 
Universalists proper, or those who deny ail future retribution, 
whereas there is the very widest distinction between them. 
But this is by no means a matter to quarrel about.—In the 
evening I preached—and had a good audience, and attentive. 
I think we have good reason to hope that the light of a sound 
theology and of liberality still dwells and is diffused in this 
place. 

From Richmond I proceeded on my western course. One 
day’s ride by steam-cars, and stage-coaches brought us to 
Charlottesville. We found the hotel where we stopped for the 
night crowded with travellers and students from the Univer- 
sity. At 2o’ciock a.m. we were awaked for the stage-coach. 
By 10 or 11 o’clock a. m. we arrived at Staunton. Here 
we stopped only long enough to change horses, and book our 
names for Lewisburg, and the Springs. We slept that night 
at a neat little country tavern, called Cloverdale. At 3 o'clock 
next morning we were again rolling in our stage-coach—pass- 
ed in the course of the day several high mountains, the warm 
and hot springs, which are quite curiosities, and luxurious 
bathing places for invalids, and in the afternoon reached 
the central point and grand fashionable resort, of all water- 
ing places in Virginia, the White Sulphur Springs. Tere 1 
concluded to stop for a day, as I was fatigued and was quite 
desirous to see the place. It is a delightful resting place, a 
lovely spot surrounded by mountains, full of trees, and cotta- 
ges and beautiful walks, and not crowded with visitors. After 
resting here about twenty-four hours, long enough to begin to 
feel lonely amongst strangers, where little enough of sociability 
was to be seen, I kept on my way, reached Lewisburg the 
same evening and slept. At the usual hour, we were once 
more on wheels. Mountains, and steep gorges and pathless 
forests and lonely rivers, and mists, and the warm sun and 
the bright moon were our companions. Here and there a sol- 
itary tavern hung out its faded primitive looking sign in some 
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sequestered valley. Hostlers silently brought fresh horses, 
Country landlords mechanically opened the stage-coach 
door, and led the way into the eating room. Drivers blew 
their long horns, passengers opened their purses, parting with 
reluctant specie. Talking, laughing, joking, scolding, nod- 
ding, jolting, we rolled along, through sunlight and moonlight, 
up hill and down hill, till we reached Guyandotte, a good five 
day’s journey from Richmond. From Guyandotte we took a 
steamboat to Cincinnati, which occupied another day. 

The scenery on this route is justly esteemed among the 
finest in America. The celebrated Hawksnest and the Kana- 
wha river, are alone enough to make a journey through this 
romantic country an object. It was on the Fourth of July, 
about sundown, that I was permitted to stand on the Hawks- 
nest. Almost every one has heard of this famous cliff. A 
minute description would be unnecessary, if not impossible—I 
shall not attempt it. The stage stops on the road, in the forest 
—a well beaten path leads you a few steps into the wood, and 
you find yourself 1200 feet above the river, on the verge ofa 
perpendicular precipice 1008 feet in height, by actual measure- 
ment. Ihadseen itdescribed. I could now behold it for my- 
self—I could now see and feel the wonderous sublimity and 
beauty of the scene before me. I crept to the very verge, and 
trembling looked over. Immense forests, uninhabited and 
lonely, were far down beneath me. Apparently almost at the 
foot of the cliff, dashed the winding and lonely river. The 
awful stillness was intense. Had I been alone [ might have 
felt the truth of these lines of the poet, 


‘“* So lonely ’twas, that God himself, 
Scarce seemed there to be.” 


[tried the common experiment of endeavoring to throw a 
stone into the river, but as is always the case, without any 
success. The pebble vanished in air somewhere, and fell un- 
seen into the forest. I shouted, to hear if there could be any 
echo. There was none. My voice fell dead, as if I were 
shouting against some vast impenetrable wall. It was the 
deep wall of the fathomless atmosphere which was before me. 
[shuddered as I thought where one single step would take me. 
I felt my insecurity, and my insignificance in the scale of phy- 
sical size, almost to pain. But the distant view—the spirit of 
beauty and stillness which pervaded every thing—the moun- 
tain forests—the foaming river wandering from its far moun- 
tain home, the sunset clouds around and above, calmed down 
the momentary thrill of fear. I gathered some sprigs of pine, 
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and some moss which grew at the verge, with some pieces of 
the rock itself, as memorials, and was hurried away. Never, 
but in leaving Niagara, have I lingered and looked back with 
such deep regret, as when turning away from this spot. It 
stands alone in its singular sublimity. “It isa place to kneel 
and worship in alone. Ishould have been alone. There 
should not have been that heartless, irreverent trifling, noise 
and jesting—those cold, tame, common-place remarks. I was 
provoked with my companions, and would have shunned their 
company, to gaze alone upon the majesty and beauty of God's 
wondrous works. , 

Atter leaving the Hawksnest, as night came on, and I rode 
outside, I was more undisturbed in my feelings. Never did | 
ride on such a night, and through such scenery. It was a wild, 
cool, misty moonlight. As we whirled down the steep moun- 
tain roads, I could see allaround me. Enormous cliffs, in some 
places two hundred feet high, towered right above me. Be- 
neath lay mountains upon mountains, half wrapped in the 
moonlit mists. Sky, and cloud, and mountain, seemed one. 
Every thing was transfigured. A dim ghost-like beauty brood- 
ed on every thing. Now and then the brawling river far 
down below, gleamed through the steep dark forests—and 
when at length we reached its banks and followed it along, 
how beautiful it was. I wish I could picture it to the imagina- 
tion of my readers. Here was river scenery worth seeing. 
Say nothing of the Hudson and the Ohio—give me the wild 
romantic Kanawha, and such a night to see it. 


‘“¢ Not vainly did the early Persian make 
His altar the high places and the peak 
Of earth-o’er-gazing mountains, and thus take 
A fit and unwalled temple, there to seek 
The Spirit, in whose honor shrines are weak, 
Upreared of human hands. Come and compare 
Columns and idol-dwellings, Goth or Greek, 
With nature’s realms of worship, earth and air, 
Nor fix on fond abodes to circumscribe thy prayer ! 


How exciting is such scenery! My seaton the driver’s box 
was transformed into a throne, from which I could look down 
and around as on a spirit land. Those steep clifls—that soft 
dark river, with the lonely little fire-fly flitting over it in the 
moonlight fog—the cool dashing of the rapids—the full foliage 
of the bending trees—these 

——* Well may be 
Things that have made me watchful ; the far sound 


Of your departing voices, is the knell 
Of what in me is sleepless--if I rest.” 





— 
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Long shall | remember these scenes—yet with a sweet, con- 
fused dreamy feeling—a lingering sense of undefined beauty— 
more cherished perhaps than any sharp graphic outline. 

I will conclude with saying that 1 arrived in Cincinnati, 
without any accident. I shall be here a month or two. 

c P. C. 


A PLEA FOR LAW AND ORDER. 


A\ Sermon preached in Washington city, on the Sabbath after intelligence had 
been received of the Anti-Abolition Riot in Philadelphia. By S. G. Bulfinch. 


“The wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God.”—James i. 20. 


So long as man continues what he is, an imperfect being, 
liable to sin, so long must some means exist for controlling and 
repressing his crimes. In some periods of society, these means 
have consisted simply in the exertion of physical force, by the 
individual wronged, or by those whom accident made acquaint- 
ed with the circumstances of the case. Every one was then 
his own protector, or if others ever associated themselves with 
him, it was by no regular organization, but on the impulse of 
feeling excited by a particular instance of injury real or sup- 
posed. The opinion of the civilized world has been strongly, 
and until of late we may say unanimously, unfavorable to this 
system, if system it can be called. As the power of correcting 
injuries was thus divided among all the members of society, 
good and bad, alike, with no other regulation than each man’s 
conscience, the result often was that this power was greatly 
abused. Even when actual wrong had been committed, the 
punishment which followed was seldom in just proportion to 
it; and often what was inflicted as punishment was itself gross- 
ly unjust, and thus regarded, resented, and in its turn punished 
by the party itaggrieved. Hence arose continual oppressions, 
quarrels, and feuds between families, handed down as part of 
their inheritance from father to son: private wars, and often 
public wars also, when mutual injuries were committed be- 
tween members of neighboring tribes or states. 

A better system has been adopted by the generai consent of 
civilized mankind. It is to embody the principles of justice as 
they are felt by all, in the form of laws, to commit to individu- 
als selected for that office the execution of these laws, while the 
community at large are bound to obey these regulations, aud 
to assist in enforcing them. The laws are not subject to change, 
except in some appropriate mode, which, in the wisest sys- 
tems, they themselves point out and sanction. There is no- 
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thing of human origin so noble and venerable as this institu- 
tion of laws. Under this, in one or in another form, have 
cities, states, and empires been established, and afforded secu- 
rity to those who constituted them. They are indeed, like all 
human institutions, imperfect and liable to abuse; but the wis- 
dom of six thousand years has been employed, and not in vain, 
in searching out the best forms ; and even in the most imperfect 
it would seem that no question could for a moment be sustain- 
ed, with regard to the comparative advantages of a govern- 
ment of laws, and one where the only rule should be the right 
of the strongest. 

It is, we trust, something better than national vanity which 
makes us believe that our own system of government and laws 
is the most perfect on the face of the earth. When therefore 
we perceive a tendency increasing to undervalue this glorious 
system—to dispense with or disregard it at pleasure—to sub- 
stitute for its calm and wise, though cautious proceedings, the 
sudden and uncontrollable effervescence of popular feeling; 
when such excitements have become so common that many 
think they should be, and some appear to believe that they are 
already, part and parcel of the law of the land—then is there 
a solemn call on the friends of peace, good order and good go- 
vernment, to exert whatever influence they possess in behalf 
of the best interests of the community. Then is there a cali 
on the pulpit, on those who declare to their fellow men the 
laws of the Prince of Peace, to make known to mankind the 
sanctions which religion lends to the good order of society. 
We live in an age of excitement, one in which numerous con- 
flicts of opinion are raging, with a violence which must unsettle 
the conduct of many, unless it be based on fixed and correct 
principles. It is these first principles, apart from all the dis- 
sensions with which the accidental circumstances of the times 
have connected them—the great original elements of truth and 
law, and right, which the preacher is now called upon to en- 
force. If he fail to discharge his duty here, he may lead his 
audience through the flowery fields of religious literature, or 
bewilder them in the labyrinths of metaphysics, or soar with 
them in the regions of enthusiastic fancy, but he obeys not the 
awful instruction of scripture—“Son of man, I have set thee a 
watchman unto the house of Israel; therefore shalt thou hear 
the word at my mouth, and warn them from me.” 

My object then, my friends, at the present time, is calmly to 
examine the claims upon our adoption, of this mode, which 
has recently become so popular, of punishing crimes whether 
real or supposed, by the action of some portions of the com- 
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munity, exerted without recourse to, and in actual defiance 
of the laws of the land. This subject has been suggested to me 
by a recent instance of this description, in one of our Atlantic 
cities. My remarks however, will have no peculiar reference 
to this individual case of popular violence, or the cause which 
excited it. There may have been cause; there may have been 
provocation; but the principle which I hold is, that no cause, 
no provocation, can justify commotions of this kind. 

When a portion of the community, laying aside the legal 
forms of proceeding, undertakes to dispense punishment at its 
own discretion, the offender, even if he be indeed such, is de- 
prived of rights to which he is fully entitled. | The most no- 
torious criminal has certain rights—he is entitled to a fair trial 
conducted with due deliberation; he is entitled to the advan- 
tage of whatever considerations may be urged in extenuation 
of his offence, to prompt to the exercise of the prerogative of 
mercy. Above all, he is entitled to have the punishment he 
must endure, duly proportioned to the actual atrocity of his 
crime, for whatever goes beyond this, is not punishment, but 
injury. These rights of the criminal are sacred—all rights are 
so. Whe best systems of Jaws have been extremely careful to 
secure these rights; but the individual is at once deprived of 
théin all, when his case is taken out of the hands of constituted 
authority, and disposed of at the discretion of a mob. Where 
is the jury, noone of whom must have expressed an opinion as 
to the merits of his cause, until it is, at full length, pleaded be- 
fore them? Where are the judges, selected for their intimate 
acquaintance with the rules of decision, and for the confidence 
which the community reposes in their impartiality. Where is 
the sacred oath; which all these must take, to render justice as 
in the sight of God? Instead of these, behold a confused as- 
sembly, with inflamed passions, few if any of whom are suitably 
acquainted with the case before them, but have formed their 
judgment on it in the loosest manner, not acting under oath, or 
according to any of the forms of law, but in violation of them 
all. Where now are the rights of the accused party? Where 
is his hope for justice or for mercy ? 

Again, in such a case, whether the objects of popular indig- 
nation are really guilty or not; it is highly probable, nay almost 
inevitable, that others who are undoubtedly innocent, must 
share in their suffering. To some degree, a very large part 
of the community will share, through the excitement, the ter- 
ror, the interruption of social order, which are inseparable 
from a popular commotion. But some will suffer to a still 
greater degree. | When, a few years since, a religious estab- 
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lishment in one of the northern states was destroyed, did it 
occur to the rioters that the sullering would fall not only on 
those whom they, with very little reason, believed to be guilty, 
but also on numbers of innocent children, who were residing 
within those walls simply for purposes of instruction? Did 
they contemplate the terror and suflering of others in that vi- 
cinity, poor foreigners, who for some time after, dared not to 
sleep under their own humble roofs, but spent the night in the 
open air, in constant apprehension, that they too would be at- 
tacked? Ordid they take a view of the alarm which ensued 
among yet another portion of the community, who fancied, 
though without foundation, that the friends of the injured par- 
ties would retaliate, and that one riot would lead to another. 
In every such proceeding, there is nearly a certainty that some 
will suffer, whom there was really no intention of annoying. 

A third objection to this lawless mode of redressing supposed 
iyjury, is, that it may be used by any party which for the time 
may be the strongest, and for any purpose which may for the 
time be popular. Will it be replied, that the voice of the peo- 
ple is the voice of God? I admit the assertion, with regard to 
that voice of the people which is expressed through their Wre' 
berately constituted representatives, the voice of the people’s 
Jaws isin a highly important sense the voice of God; but sugh 
is not the voice of popular commotion. Was it the voice of 
God which bade the populace of an English town destroy the 
house and property of a philosopher, profound in every branch 
of human investigation, the friend of liberty, the learned and 
independent theologian—which bade them seek his life, and 
scatter to the winds his papers containing the treasured 
thoughts of his wonderful mind for many years—and all be- 
cause he was in opposition to the English ministry of that day ? 
Was it the voice of God which spoke through the language 
and conduct of the half insane British nobleman, when his 
Anti-Catholic mob filled London with dismay and excesses of 
every description for days together? Was it the voice of God 
which, in the instance referred to in our own country, impell- 
ed individuals of a community, generally distinguished for its 
good order, to attack within the walls of their consecrated man- 
sion, a band of secluded females and helpless children, destroy 
the building which piety and charity had erected for their 
abode, and even violate the hallowed decencies of the tomb? 
And yet, public opinion at the time, as far as it was expressed 
by those engaged in the transaction, authorized these measures. 
If one party on any disputed point claim the right to put down 
their opponents by force, their opponents will in all probability 
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canton the same right, where their power is superior. It may 

ven be, that a decided minority in a community, through the 
‘ uh lenness of their action, and ‘the i irresolute conduct of those 
to whom they are opposed, may for a time carry all before 
them, and treat the rights and ‘principles of the majority at 
their discretion. 

Of course if this be so, popular violence is no test of truth. 
We may add that popular violence is nocure forerror. Admit 
that there may be a delusion of a dangerous kind, extending 
itself in the community. Admit that its extension calls for the 
regret of the philanthropist, and the care of the patriet. But 
how is such a delusion to be terminated? By popular violence? 
What! convert a mistaken enthusiast into a rational man by 
violent opposition, by personal attacks, by destroying his pro- 
perty and threatening his life?’ Such opposition is the very 
food that enthusiasm ‘lives on. “The blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the church.” This old proverb is as correct wit! 
regard to the progress of any modern err de as it ever Was Wit h 

regard to ancient truth. Persecution alw ays defeats its own 

ends, unless it be thorough and systematic, scattering its sples 
through the land, and lighting its Autos da Fe on every pizin, 
like the Spanish Inquisition. And for this, the American peo- 
ple are not yet prepared. Never may they become so! 

Those institutions which derive their dignity and value from 
the consent of mankind, should be guarded from contamination 
and neglect with the utmost caution. It is thus with the laws. 
Their power to preserve society in peace and good order, is 
not nearly so much physical as it is moral. Especially i is it so 
in this country and this age; for the dignity of law consists 
not in guards, and officers, and prison walls, but in the feeling 
of the community, in the respect they pay to it, and the con- 
fidence they repose in it. Ifthat respect be lost, if that con- 
fidence be impaired, the strength of the law is gone. And how 
can that respect and confidence more effectually be impaired, 
than by permitting the idea to gain ground, that the law is 
inadequate to the purposes for which it is intended, and that 
its deficiencies must, ever and anon, be supplied by the volun- 
tary and utterly unlawful intervention of popular violence? 
Every one must admit that there are cases of evil which the 
law cannot reach; but there must be unnumbered cases also, 
which neither the law. nor popular violence itself can reach, 
crimes which must be left to the sole jurisdiction of conscience 
andofGod. The question occurs, whether it be desirable, in 
order that a few offenders may be brought to punishment, to 
sacrifice the dignity, and bring into suspicion the efficacy of 
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those laws, to which the community must after all look for the 
naintainence of good order, and the punishment of offenders, 
in the vast majority of cases? Every instance of such sum- 
mary proceeding, whether in itself just or unjust, does far more 
harm in breaking down the respect of mankind for law and 
order, in fomenting a spirit of violence, in arresting the pro- 
cress of € ivilization. and bringing us back to the barbarism of 
the middle ages, than it can possibly do good, by the punish- 
ment it inflicts on the obnoxious individuals, sup posing it even 
to be no more than they deserve. 

Ina republic like ours, there is less excuse than under any 
other form of government, for such popular excitements. Else- 
where the people may be driven into outrage and rebellion, by 
the misgovernment of others. Here, if they rise up, it is against 
the gov vernment and laws of their own making, against them- 
selves. They set at naught the power which they themselves 
have delegated, they declare the inefliciency of laws which they 
themselves have enacted, and which they can render more 
strict, at their own pleasure. At Constantinople there may 
be some excuse for the tumultuous assemblage of the people 
before the palace, to demand the redress of grievances, for 
such an assemblage is the only way in which the people can 
make themselves heard; but in our republic, where Jaw is but 
the deliberate will of the people themselves, a popular tumult 
mnust be either the act of a minority, and therefore a gross 
usurpation, or the act of a majority, effecting in an irregular 
and disorderly manner, what they bod the right and the power 
of eflecting through their regular legislative assemblies. 

My fr iends, let us contrast this widely extending spirit of 
disorder with the spirit of the Gospel and the commands of 

God. What is there is in such scenes as have been lately wit- 
nessed, congenial to the mild, long-suffering, forgiving charac- 
terof the Saviour. Can the conduct of the actors in them be 
reconciled with his instructions and those of his disciples, not 
to return evil for evil, to overcome evil with good, to render 
unto all their dues, to respect and obey the constituted author- 
ilies, and in as much as lieth in us, to live peaceably with all 
men? “The wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of 
God.” The blessing of heaven cannot rest on conduct which 
offers defiance to its laws. 

And what, if these things are so, what is the practical duty 
of good Christians and good citizens? Plainly to avoid giving, 
in any manner, whether in conversation, writing, or by any 
exertion of influence, sanction to the too prevalent doctrine, 
that popular excitement may with propriety take the place of 
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law in certain cases. This is the ordinary duty of every citi- 
zen; there arises, when peculiar circumstances call for it, the 
further duty of bearing firm and consistent testimony against 
this evil, of exerting whatever influence rightly belongs to us, 
to prevent its extension. There may occur a still more seri- 
ous and important duty, that of affording efficient support to 
insulted law ; and when the call is made, the citizen should feel 
that he ewes it to himself, his country, and his God, to meet it 
calmly, but with decision and courage. In most occurrences 
of this kind, there is only needed a display of energy on the 
part of those who are entrusted with authority, to prevent 
evils at their beginning, which it would be impossible to arrest 
at a later period. Such then especially should feel that with 
them irresolution or indolence is unfaithfulness to duty, and 
treason to the best interests of the public; while the private 
citizen, though on him the responsibleness rests with less 
weight, should remember that his opinion and his influence, 
unimportant as they may seem in themselves, it is yet his im- 
perative duty to exert on the right side. Under this view of 
my own duty, my friends, I have now spoken, not indeed with 
the expectation of securing universal assent, but feeling that | 
should thus better discharge my trust, than by shrinking from 
the task of defending the cause, however unpopular, of truth, 
of order, regulated liberty, and our country’s venerable laws. 





THE GONDOLA. 


Rocks like a cradle on the wave this lightly moving bark, 

Upon the top, a small black house, most like a coffin dark— 
Between our cradle and our shroud ‘tis thus we float below, 
And on the great canal of life, so carelessly we go. 
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Sr. Louis, June 11, 1838, 

“ Dear James—Y ou invite me, 
among others, to send more fre- 
quent communications in relation 
to the affairs, spiritual and tem- 
poral, of the church, and the 
progress ofthe good cause. En- 
closed I send a statement of our 
financial concerns, which was 
drawn up with the hope of ob- 
taining a loan sufficient to dis- 
charge us from debt to sundry 
mechanics and others. It will 
give a fair account of our tem- 
poral condition. If we could but 
get the said $3500, we should 
feel very prosperous. ‘The taxes 
as now assessed, on pews sold 
or rented, amount to nearly 
$1400. Our annual expenses 
are estimated at nearly $1600. 

“ As to the things spiritual, I 
am encouraged, although without 
reason to be elated. ‘The con- 
pregation increases perceptibly. 
The number of communicants 
gradually. One individual re- 
cently left our communion to 
join another, but under peculiar 
circumstances. We have a num- 
her of converts, both from scep- 
ticism and from other church- 
es. But our whole number is 
only thirty or thirty-two, so great 
is the deadness where life ought 
to be most vigorous. ‘The spirit 
of truth tarrieth, but will come 
in God’s good time. Lately | 
have preached some doctrinal 
sermons, which have excited 
some attention. I have talked 


about nothing for three weeks, 
but Theology; have had long 
conversations with several pious 
and strict Trinitarians, and have 
succeeded in convincing some. 
But not by controversy do I love 
to prevail: by the practical, the 
spiritual character of our faith, 
we are most sure of overcoming 
opposition and building up the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. We re- 
joice in the prospect of seeing 
you here. Our spirits are re- 
freshed exceedingly, even by the 
prospect; make your arrange- 
ments to give us a long visit. 
Next Sunday I exchange with 
brother Huntingdon, and preach 
at Hillsboro. Are you not glad 
that brother Jones is about ma- 
king his home inthe West? | 
hope to have him somewhere 
near me. 

“My Sunday School is only 
commenced, but we have good 
teachers and a good library. 
We have just had a noble pre- 
sent from the Hollis Street Sun- 
day School, Boston, of their li- 
brary, for which we return our 
hearty thanks. We will strive 
to make good use of the same, 
and thus give the only reward to 
the donors which they desire or 
would receive. 

“In love and faith, 
“ Your brother, 
“ws Mote” 


“The Trustees of the First Congre- 
gational Society of Saint Louis, Mis- 
souri, wish to effect a loan of thirty-five 
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hundred dollars, for a term of three or 
more years. ‘They offer security for 
the same, by mortgage on the church, 
and property belovging to said society : 
personal security being given for the 
punctual payment of interest, semi-an- 
nuaily. 

“The Church stands on the corner 
of Fourth and Pine streets, in the most 
central and most improving part of the 
city. {it cost, together with the ground 
on which it stands, and the furniture. 
twenty thousand five hundred dollars ; 
which is less than the present value, in 
consequence of the increased value of 
the ground. 

“The ground is paid for, and the 
whole property is free from incum- 
brances. Insvrance is kept on the build- 
ing, at twelve thousand dollars. ‘The 
assessea value of the pews, is fifteen 
thousand dollars; of which only to the 
value of seven thousand dollars have 
been sold; one half of the remainder 
being rented. ‘The basement story is 
finished, and yields an income of six 
hundred dollars per annum. 

* A building lot, back of the church, 
and belonging thereto, is valued at 
twenty-five hundred dollars. ‘The so- 
ciety is rapidly increasing. ‘The legal 

interest of the state will be given, being 
at the rate of ten per cent. per annum.” 

Saint Louis, June 8, 1838. 


Cuicaco, Ill. June 26, 1838. 
Rev. James F. Cuarke, 

Dear Sir :— Rey. Mr. Thompson, 
of Salem, Massachusetts, arrived in our 
city about the 10th of this month, and 
has preached to our infant society three 
Sabbatis. Considering the very limited 
time Mr, Thompson has been able to 
spend here, I can truly say much good 
has been done; our Municipal Court 
Room was well filled, and never in my 
life have I heard truth listened to with 
more interest, or more clearly brought 
home to the understanding and the heart. 

Mr. Thompson will, on his return to 
Massachusetts, interest himself in send- 
ing us a clergyman who will occupy this 
station fora time. I have good reason 
to hope that the time is not distant when 
we shall be able to erect a church and 
pay a Clergvman, but for the present we 


must depend in some measure on such 
assistance as the Unitarian association 
are able to extend towards us. 

There are probably few, if any, fields 
in the great western valley, where so 
much may be accomplished in the same 
time with the same means: nine-tenths 
of our male population is composed of 
young men just entering the field of en- 
terprise and usefulness, their opinions 
and habits, both moral and religious, are 
yet to be fixed, their minds are free to 
receive correct ideas, and their hearts 
susceptible of good impressions. If the 
doctrines of Unitarian Christianity can 
be ably and zealously taught here for the 
next five years, I have no doubt, our so- 
ciety (now numbering about 50 males,) 
will become one of the largest in the city. 
Mr. ‘’hompson leaves us in a day ur two 
for home. 

Yours, &c. G. 


We extract the following letter from 
the Christian Palladium.  [{t gives an 
account of the conversion of a Trinita- 
rian Clergyman to Unitarian sentiments. 
Such changes are not rare. The name 
of the writer is Jabez Chadwick, and the 
place of his residence, Medina, in New 
York. 

Dear Str: — Herewith, I send youa 
copy of a pamphlet which I have just 
published, containing “ candid reasons 
for becoming an anti-trinitarian ;”’ which 
you will please to accept as a token of 
respect, although I have not had the 
pleasvre of a personal acquaintance. 
But I have often beard of you, and of 
your persevering efforts in the cause of 
of truth. Br. Adams informed me that 
he had notified you of the recent change 
in my religious views ; but a brief sketch 
of the subject from my own pen may 
not be uninteresting to you and others. 
I have endeavored for many years to 
hold my mind open to conviction on all 
subjects, and have sought diligently to 
know the mind of God relative to the 
various points in dispute among the pro- 
fessed followers of Christ; and I have 
resolved to follow where the Bible 
should manifestly lead. Accordingiy, 
after long and patient research, I found 
occasion some years ago to change my 









opinion respecting the proper a 
of baptism, and ulti mately respecting the 
mode; so that 1 now hold that aliewete 
are the only proper subjects of the ordt- 
nance, and immersion the only scriptural 
mode. In connection with this subject, 
mv mind was led to examine the doc- 
trine of the Sonship of our Lord, as 
great stress appeared to be laid on the 
Ins pired proposition that Jesus is the 
Son of God. I am one of those who 
were educeted in the belief that he is 
the Son of God by an eternal generation, 
aid ina sense that implies equality with 
the Father. But I found that many me- 
dern Trinitarians reject this notion, and 
base hig Souship upon his miraculous 
birth of Mary. Reading and examining 
their arguments created some embar- 
rassinent; but still I held on to the old 
idea. Examined also Watt's theory of 
his pre-existence. But being a 
that this was dangerous ground, | pro 
meg with caution end tren ubling. My 
sind, howev rT, V ely ‘dea Vii 
ate subject of is Sonsh Ps that I con- 
tinue d to investigate it; and in the course 
of my inquiries, [ became embarrassed 
with the common notions of the Trinity. 
T was more and rnore sensible of the va- 
nity of methods which are adopted to 
explain this subject, and that several of 
them are little if any thing dierent from 
Unitarianism. My access to authors on 
the anti-Trinitarian side was somewhat 
limited, but | examined the Bible with 
diligence and constancy, and collected 
the | arguments for and against my ori- 
ginal principles. And the 1 1 ex- 
amined, the more I became embarrassed 
with the doctrine of the co-equal per- 
sons in one God. At length, having 
resigned ny charge of the Baptist church 
in Medina, I resolved to sit down and 
soberly and fearfully review the whole 
ground, and if possible, settle my opin- 
ion as one that must give an account. 
Under these circumstances, light, as 1 
firmly believe, broke into my mind ina 
wonderful manner; and [ became con- 
firmed in the belief that God is one in 
person as well as essence, viz: the Fa- 
ther ; and that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God, begotten or created before all 
worlds, the next in dignity to the Father, 
but unquestionably inferior and depend- 
ent, and that for our sakes he divested 
himself of his primeval glory, &c, be- 
came united to a human body miracu- 
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lously prepared for him, and thus be- 
came our brother and Redeemer; and 
that by believing and obeyimg hin, we 
have redemption and life through his 
blood. This view of God and of his 
Son Jesus Christ, which { once regarded 
as of most fatal tendency. I now esteem 
as most precious, delightful and sublime, 
and as the true foundation of Christian 
union end hope. I make no pretence 
to comprehend the Almighty ; but I am 
happy in having my mind relieved from 
the mysteries and contradictions 
taini g to tie Trinitarian view of these 
subjects, and in beim able to understand 
the great pro; osition to which my atten- 
tion was first arrested ; viz. thet “ Jesus 
is the Christ, the son of the] ving God.” 
This change has s subj cted me, as you 
will re adily perceive, to much incon- f 

venience and re proach ; but I have be- . 
come will to advocate the truth, and ' 


willing 
risk all consequences. 











per- 







that the f 


Believing, as I do, t ore roing 
view . Hed upon the tuspired Serip- 
tures, 1b Is my earnest prayer that it may 


prevail; that God will excits 
to greater zeal, and crowa their e‘lorts 
ville more signa: success ; and that 
false and uevous onimoens which 
were limbibed in the dark ages be 
wholly relinquished. How leamental’: 
it is that men professing the religon of 
Jesus, should be divided respecting its 
cardinal principles; and that those who 
hambly and sincerely believe that “ the 
Father is the only true God,” and that 
Jesus Chiist is the one “ whom he hath 
sent,’ agreeable to what is expressiy 
taught in the 17th of John and through- 
out the Bible, should be represented by 
grace divine as enemies of the truth, 
and classed with infidels! O! whea 
will the spirit of censoriousness and big- 
otry terminate, and the traditions and 
dogmas of men cease to take the pre- 
cedency of the pure maxims of the Bible 
When will the precious sons and daugh- 
ters of Zion be delivered from the blind- 
ing and mischievous influence of human 
creeds! Jet us trust in God to usher 
in the delightful era; and labor in our 
respective departments to disseminate 
knowledge and promote the interests of 
gidliness. Let us not be weary in well 
doing ; for in due season, we shall reap, 
if we faint not. May the Lord be with 
you, dear brother, and with all who la- 
borin the common cause ; and give you 
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an abundant entrance into his eternal 


Kingdom. 





Tue Episcopat Trinity. — The 
editor of the Southern Churchman, says 
(Editorial, July 13th,) that with respect 
to the ‘Trinity, Episcopalians ‘are one, 
so far as it regard the fact that God is 
three in one sense, and one in another, 
but they differ, and they have a right to 
do so, in relation to the mode of explain- 
ing that fact.” 

‘This, then is the Trinity of Episcopa- 
lians. Iam bold to say that Unitarians 
believe in exactly such a ‘Trinity as this. 
We also believe that God is three in one 
sense, and one in another. 

‘Thus, as regards his attributes there 
are three distinctions in the Godhead. 
‘There is Power, or active energy ; there 
is Wisdom, or intellectual energy ; there 
is Love, or moral energy. God is three 
as regards these three great distinctions 
of his nature. 

Or if that does not suit—we believe 
that God is three in another sense. 
‘There are three and but three manifesta- 
tions which he has ever made of himself. 
We see him in Nature and Providence, 
as Creator and Father. Wescee him in 
Jesus Christ, the Son. We recognise 
him in his spirit, speaking to the heart 
and inward soul. ‘There is no fourth 
way of knowing God. 

We might then, without scruple, en- 
ter the Episcopal Church to-morrow ac- 
cording to this test of Orthodoxy. What 
is a doctrine worth which is so easily 
explained away ! 


Fourru or Juty.—The following 
account of the celebration of our Sunday 
School is from the pen of one of the 
‘Teachers. ‘The average attendance of 
the children at the Sabbath School, has 
been steadily increasing during the last 
five years. At present, it is from 70 to 
80. Our Church has also been much 
more full this summer than it ever was 
Let us thank God, and take 
In due season we shall reap, 


before. 
courage. 
if we faint not. 
* Truth, crushed to the earth, shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers, 


While error, wounded, shrieks with pain, 
And dies amid her worshippers.” 
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Lovisvittr, Sth July, 1838, 

Mr. Epiror : — Yesterday being the 
Anniversary of our National Independ- 
ence, it was celebrated by the Sabbath 
School of the Unitarian Church in this 
city, by appropriate religious exercises. 
The day was delightful, and the hea- 
vens seemed to smile upon us while en- 
gaged in those acts of devotion which 
are the offerings of sincere and grateful 
hearts. In accordance with previous 
arrangement the children assembled jn 
the vestry, at 4 p. mM, and from thence 
adjourned to the Church. The number 
belonging to our school was about 100. 
A public invitation having been given to 
the children of other Schools to join us 
increased the number to between 250 
and 300. ‘The Church was filled to 
overflowing with the parents of the chil- 
dren, and spectators. While among 
the latter we saw with gratification many 
who belonged to other denominations. 

The order of exercises were as follows. 

Ist. Hymn, 

2d. Prayer, 

3d. Hymn, 

4th. Reading Scripture. 
5th. Address, 

6th. Hymn, 

7th. Address, 

8th. Hymn, 

’ 9th. Benediction. 

The singing was performed by the 
children, and the first address was de- 
livered by the Rey. Mr. Clarke. The 
second was by Mr. Dickinson superin- 
tendent of the Methodist School. ‘The 
remarks of both were confined chiefly 
tothe children. After the services the 
children and parents partook of a colla- 
tion prepared by the Teachers. The 
room was beautifully decorated, and the 
tables tastefully spread, by the ladies of 
the society. 

In this celebration there was much 
that was calculated to inspire the heart 
with deep and heartfelt gratitude to God. 
When we look back upon the past and 
remember how much prejudice existed 
on the part of others, and reflect that 
that prejudice is gradually dying away, 
and a better feeling pervading the com- 
munity what may we not anticipate for 
the future?’ How much then does it be- 
come us to carry out the great law of 
charity in all our intercourse with our 
fellow creatures, so that the time may 
be hastened on when party feeling shall 
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be done away, and Christian love and 
unity be the prevailing sentiment of all 
true followers of Jesus Christ. The Sab- 
bath School system has done much in ac- 
complishing this object ; for it has exert- 
ed a beneficial influence upon the hearts 
of pareuts by subduing these harsh feel- 
ings which education and a mistaken 
zeal have fostered. The infant mind 
has gone forth as a missionary, though 
unconscious of it, and is repaying the 
teacher for the many acts of kindness 
and affection it has received. 

Since our last celebration the grave 
has closed over two of our scholars, and 
we have been called upon to mourn the 
departure of one of our female teach- 
ers. While the heart is saddened by 
the reflection that we shall not bebold 
them again, a cheering ray breaks thro’ 
the gloom when we remember that they 
were prepared to die. Our friend was 
taken from a labor of love and usefulness 
and transported to a better world. May 
this event have such an eflect upon our 
hearts as to inspire us to a greater dili- 
gence as teachers; so that while we are 
preparing the infant mind for eternity, 
we may also prepare ourselves for the 
kingdom of heaven. 





INcIDENTS IN Kentucky. — There is 
a certain town in this state, where the 
people are of different persuasions, con- 
sisting chietly of Methodists, Baptists, 
Cumberland Presbyterians and Unitari- 
ans. ‘There is no meeting house, but 
the people assemble together to hear 
the preachers of any denomination who 
happen tocome by. It so fell out that 
the Unitarians had never had any one 
of their own persuasion to preach to 
them, though tne others had had their 
tenets laid down and explained repeat- 
edly. They therefore sent to a Unitar- 
ian clergyman, requesting him to come 
some Sabbath day and teach that way 
more perfectly. He e me and preach- 
ed, and was listened to with mterest by 
the different sects, who saw nothing 
wrong therein. It seemed to them gen- 
erally, very good Bible preaching. The 
only objection publicly made, was, that 
in one of his discourses he had spoken 
as if many Christians thought that the 
Eternal God suffered and died. This, 
a Presbyterian preacher declared in his 


sermon to be a mistake ; “no one,” 
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said he, ** ever taught this doctrine.” 
But as the Methodist, Baptist, and other 
Hymn Books abound with expressious 
of this sort, 


“ When God the Mighty Maker died, 
For man, the creature's sin,” 


this objection was easily set aside, and 
it appeared that in contending against 
this doctrine the Unitarian was fighting 
no man of straw, but a dogma existing 
in all the churches. 

But after the Unitarian had delivered 
his sentiments and departed, the news 
went forth that this seed had fallen inte 
the good ground of honest and candid 
hearts, and it became absolutely neces- 
sary to eradicate it, before it should 
spring up and bear fruit. Therefore, at 
a meeting which took place shortly, the 
attempt was made, and the proceedings 
at it are thus detailed in a letter from 
a Unitarian gentleman residing in the 
place, to the aforesaid Unitarian preach- 
er. 

“ Jury 4th, 1838, 

“T should long ere this have 
fulfilled my promise of writing 
you, had it not been for the ap- 
proaching meeting (quarterly) of 
the Methodist church. Your vi- 
sit to this place has caused no lit- 
tle stirin the ranks of this denomi- 
nation, and I felt a strong desire 
to know, before writing, what 
course they would take in refer- 
ence to us and our “ dangerous 
doctrines,” and the consequences 
ofthe measures they might adopt 
for the suppression of “ heresy.” 
The meeting was suchas J had 
anticipated, being characterised 
throughout by sectarianism of the 
severest kind. 

“ Services continued two days. 
Every discourse was thoroughly 
spiced with “ Trinity.” Rev. Mr 
C. their Principal. After a ser- 
mon on Sunday morning from 
Mr. C. he administered the ordi- 
nance of the Lord’s Supper. I 
saw from his sermon and the re- 


_marks previous to his invitation, 
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an evident design to exclude Uni- 
tarians from the table. ‘The invi- 
tation differed widely from any 
that had ever been given out pre- 
viously. After the very liberal 
request for all to come forward 
“ who had truly repented of their 
sins, and had determined to lead 
a new life by faith in the Son of 
God,” in comes—*“ provided they 
hold all the fundamental doctrines, 
viz. a belief in a divine redeemer” 
—(here a pause, and the words, 
“divine redeemer,” again pro- 
nounced; he had told us what 
was meant by a divine. redeemer, 
in his sermon—“the very and 
Eternal God,”) in the great atone- 
ment, 7. e. that the death of Christ 
was a sacrifice for sin, in the full 
and literal sense of the word. 
They must also trust in the merits 
of Christ’s death alone for the par- 
don of their sins.” This proviso 
you see, deprived me of the pri- 
vilege of the Christian Church, 
unless I would make myself liable 
to the charge of hypocrisy. Ac- 
cordingly I did not approach the 
table of our common Lord. As 
I had gone up to the house of God 
with the expectation of enjoying 
this holy season, in commemora- 
ting the dying love ofour Saviour, 
I felt grieved at being thus debar- 
red, by one of his weak and err- 
ing servants. When the services 
were concluded, and the audience 
dismissed, I rose and stated to 
the congregation, that on the Ist 
Sunday in August, at 4 o’clock 
p. M., the arguments which had 
been brought forward by Mr. C. 
in his two last discourses, to 
prove that Jesus Christ is God, 
would be replied to; and that I 
should also notice the unauthor- 
ized manner of administering the 


Sacrament of the Supper, by 
which some of the professed fol- 
lowers of Jesus had been depriv- 
ed of their dearest rights and pri- 
vileges. And further, that the 
assertion of Mr. D. in one of his 
discourses, that “ he who has not 
the faith to acknowledge that Je- 
sus Christ is the very and Eternal 
God, has not a_ saving faith,” 
would also be considered. 

This was wholly unexpected. 
They gazed upon one another in 
mute astonishment. After a short 
pause Mr. C. replied—I rejoined 
—again he replied—I again rose 
and stated that the remarks of 
brother C. were unsatisfactory— 
that I wished to have no discus- 
sion at that time—that my only 
object was to make an appoint- 
ment for a meeting. This affair 
has produced a good deal of ex- 
citement. Many of my friends 
were displeased at the course 
they have taken, and now Mr. C. 
and his friends are endeavoring 
to clear themselves of the diffi- 
culty, by saying that nothing per- 
sonal was intended, that Mr. C. 
did not know that I was a pro- 
fessed Unitarian. But this the 
people will not swallow. The 
fact, that I have been the super- 
intendent of the Sabbath School, 
and have had devotional exer- 
cises in our day school ever since 
I have been in the place, affords 
such strong presumptive evidence 
in favor of my being a member 
of some church, that all were not 
willing to believe the assertion. 
You shall hear more anon. I 
heartily wish you were nearer, 
that you might visit us oftener. 
I believe a society might be built 
up here if we only had a resident 
minister. Your visit will be of, 
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eat service. It is leading the 
people to examine for themselves. 
This is what is most“needed.” 

When we hear more we will com- 
municate it. In the mean time we pray 
for our friend that it may be given him 
what to say and to speak, in defence of 
one of the orginal long clouded doc- 
trines of Christianity, and mav the Holy 
Spirit bestow on him a spirit and power 
which none of his adversaries may 
gainsay or resist. 


Conversions. —— Conversions 
from one form of faith to another 
are evidences of the power of 
truth, according as the church re- 
linquished is inferior to that join- 
ed, in worldly attractions. Ifa 
preacher relinquishes his posi- 
tion in a rich, popular, and fa- 
shionable church, to join a small 
and unpopular one, this is prima 
facie evidence of its being the re- 
sult of honest conviction. But 
if he leaves the feeble and unpo- 
pular body to join the fashionable 
one, the prima facie evidence is 
against his honesty. Such a pro- 
selyte adds nothing to the evi- 
dence ofthe opinions he adopts. 
He may be perfectly sincere and 
honest, but his change of senti- 
ment carries no moral power with 
it. If in the days of primitive 
persecution, a Christian preacher 
went over to Paganism, it weak- 
ened Christianity no jot, it added 
nothing to the strength of the old 
superstition. His brethren might 
mourn over the weakness of his 
apostacy, but would not be dis- 
couraged by it. Such things 
were predicted by Christ himself 
—“ These have no root in them- 
selves, but when tribulation and 
affliction ariseth for the word’s 
sake, by and bye they are offend- 
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ed.” So, in modern times, if a 
popular Presbyterian preacher 
should become an Unitarian, it 
would strengthen the cause of the 
latter greatly, because he would 
do it at the certain risk of being 
denounced and persecuted by a 
most powerful religious body, 
and losing their sympathy and 
support. Butif he should change 
from the Unitarian church to the 
Presbyterian, it would create no 
surprise, and prove nothing ei- 
ther way. ‘The natural inference 
would however, be, that he had 
grown tired of standing alone, 
a solitary champion of oppressed 
truth, and that he longed to enjoy 
the sympathy and support of 
more of his fellow Christians. 


THIRTEENTH REPORT OF THE 
American UniTartan Assocta- 
TION. — From this Report we 
learn that the receipts last year 
of this Association were about 
$3000, and the expenditures 
$4759. For missions in the 
West and elsewhere, $1785 were 


expended. For printing ‘Tracts 
$1417. The Secretary, Mr. 


Briggs, has confined his labors 
this year chiefly to New-Eng- 
land. He has formed 31 auxil- 
iary Associations. About 70,000 
Tracts have been published du- 
ring the past year. These have 
been sent to Europe, as well as 
disseminated through our own 
country. Fourteen Missionaries 
have been employed during the 
past year, which is double the 
number of the previous year. Six 
preached in New England, five in 
the West, and three in the South. 

The following instances of li- 
berality toward the association, 
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among many others, are given as 
examples of a spirit which is be- 
ginning to prevail somewhat ex- 
tensively. 

“A lady was asked if she would 
visit Saratoga Springs. She in- 
quired what would be the ex- 
pense of a journey there. And 
was told that it would be thirty 
dollars. ‘'Thirty dollars ?’ said 
she. ‘That sum would make me 
a life-emember of the American 
Unitarian Association. No. I 
cannot go this year.’ 

“ After an address of the Se- 
cretary in one of our neighboring 
cities on the spiritual wants and 
moral dangers of the country, 
the Mayor of the city spoke elo- 
quently upon the necessity, ina 
civil point of view, of such ob- 
jects as the Association is en- 
gaged in,and remarked that those 
objects were of vital importance 
to the moral growth, the freedom 
and salvation of our country. 
He likewise expressed his inter- 
est in the Association by liberally 
aiding its funds. 

“A Sabbath School teacher, 
who, in the bloom of youth, was 
wasting away by consumption, 
said to her clergyman, as he 
stood by her bed-side, that she 
had fifty dollars which she wish- 
ed to devote to some charitable 
object; and that having looked 
around upon various objects, she 
had come to the conclusion that 
she could in no way do so much 
good with it as by giving it to the 
American Unitarian Association. 
She left the same sum to furnish 
fuel for the poor widows of the 
parish; and died as the saint 
dieth. 

“A most estimable and high- 
ly esteemed young clergyman, 


whose hopes of usefulness were 
suddenly blasted by ill health, and 
who sought in the islands of the 
South relief from the rigors of a 
Northern winter, which seemed 
fast consigning him to the tomb, 
felt in his last moments, as in- 
deed he had long felt, that noth- 
ing was of so much importance 
as the promulgation of the pre- 
cepts of Jesus, the consolations 
and hopes of the everlasting Gos- 
pel ; and accordingly made pro- 
vision in his will for a generous 
bequest to the Association.” 


We hope that during the pre- 
sent year the Association will be 
enabled to enlarge yet more the 
sphere of its operations. We 
hope it will send out double the 
number of missionaries of the 
past year. 

The following are the Tracts 
published during the last year. 


“No. 120. “Come over and 
Help Us.” A Letter to the Rev. 
George Putnam. By E. Pea- 
body. 

No. 121. “To the Law and to 
the ‘Testimony.”—A_ Discourse 
on the Deference paid to the 
Scriptures by Unitarians. By 
James Walker. 

No. 122. Remarks on Creeds, 
Intolerance, and Exclusion. By 
William E. Channing, D. D. 

No. 123. Charges against Uni- 
tarianism. By E. Peabody. 

No. 124. A tribute to the me- 
mory of the Rev. Noah Worces- 
ter, D.D. By William E. Chan- 
ning. 

No. 125. The Nature, Reality, 
and Power of Christian Faith. 
By Henry Ware, Jr. D. D. 

“No. 126. The Sunday School. 
A Discourse pronounced before 








the Sunday School Society. By 
William E. Channing, D. D. 

No. 127. What is Truth? By 
Rev. Andrew P. Peabody. 

No.128. A Young Man’s Ac- 
count of his Conversion from 
Calvinism. A Statement of Facts. 

No. 129. True Grounds of 
Christian Unity. By Rev. George 
Putnam. 

No. 130. A Rational Faith 
competent to the Wants of Man. 

No. 131. The Thirteenth Re- 
port of the American Unitarian 
Association, with the proceedings 
of the Annual Meeting, May 29, 
1838.” 


We presume the article in the 
present number of the Messen- 
ger on Future Punishment, to- 
gether with our concluding ar- 
ticle on the same subject in the 
next number will satisfy our cor- 
respondent, whose communica. 
tion we have just received. 

New Ricumonp, O., July 2 

Dear Sir:—I have been ta- 
king your periodical for three 
years, and I have never seen any 
that suited my taste half so well. 
It may be well called the Mes- 
senger, for l am convinced there 
never has been a work of its size 
so complete in diffesing truth 
and light on religious subjects, 
notwithstanding the force it car- 
ries with it. It has been fre- 
quently and strenuously urged 
to me that there is no difference 
hetween Unitarians and Univer- 
salists, and that Universalists 
were nothing more than Deists 
under a new name, and as a be- 
liever in the Unitarian doctrine, 
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guage, as many others, to express 
my ideas, | am many times de- 
feated and pointed at with the 
finger of scorn, by many of the 
orthodox in New Richmond. 1 
would be glad if you think my re- 
quest worthy your attention to 
state the diflerence in your next 
number at large, and by doing 
this you will confer a favor on 
me besides satisfying and silen- 
cing many of our opposers. 
This from yours, &c. 


Bisuor Smuiru.—We see that 
our article about Bishop Smith 
and his pseudo-trial,has been ban- 
died backward and forward thro’ 
the Episcopal Journals. ‘The 
New York Review first notices 
it, but not with sufficient severity, 
inasmuch as that work seems to 
agree with us in opinion in re- 
spect to this trial. ‘Then other 
periodicals in “the Church, ” 
abuse the Review for not abu- 
sing us. ‘Thus the matter seems 
to rest at present. 


— 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES. —Mr. 
Huntoon has left Cincinnati, and 
gone to Peoria. Mr. Farley, we 
are sorry to learn, proposes lea- 
ving Alton. Ill health is the 
cause. 

From the Tenth Annual Re- 
port of the Boston Sunday School 
Society, we extract the following 
account of Proceedings at its 
Annual Meeting. 

“ ANNIVERSARY MEETING. — 


The tenth annual public meeting 
of the Sunday School Society, 
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was held at the Berry Street 
Church, (Dr. Channing’s,) on 
Wednesday evening at half past 
seven o'clock. Rev. Dr. ‘Tuck- 
erman, the President of the So- 
ciety, in the chair. After a few 
remarks from the venerable Pre- 
sident, the exercises were com- 
menced with an appropriate pray- 
er by the Rev. Mr. Hall of Pro- 
vidence. The annual report was 
read by Dr. F. H. Gray. The 
topics which were treated of in 
this interesting report, were man- 
uals, juvenile libraries, teachers’ 
meetings, general lessons, music, 
and Sunday School celebrations. 
The schools in connexionwith this 
society were represented to be in 
a flourishing and prosperous con- 
dition, and great activity of mind 
and feeling was indicated as exist- 
ing among the friends of this in- 
stitution. Exact statistical re- 
turns had not been received—but 
more than 130 schools had been 
reported to the Secretary in con- 
nexion with the society, giving a 
total number of their pupils at 
about 13,500, with 2300 teach- 
ers. ‘Their correspondence with 
societies in England exhibited 
a spirit of sympathy and co-oper- 
ation in this good work, which 
met with a warm response from 
every heart. 

“The acceptance of the report 
was moved by Mr. Judd of the 
Divinity School at Cambridge, 
who advocated his’ motion by 
some original and very eloquent 
remarks. He urged the import- 
ance and value of SundaySchools 
on broad and general principles, 
as the last means which had been 
given us by Providence to reform 
our country, and redeem the 
world. The millenium hope, he 


said, had always existed, and he 
believed that glorious period was 
to be accelerated and perfected 
by the instrumentality of Sunday 
Schools through the religious 
education of the young. ‘This 
he proceeded to urge by many 
interesting considerations. One 
idea he enforced with great suc- 
cess, viz: that a public religious 
education through these institu- 
tions would create a public reli- 
gious sentiment, which did not 
now exist. At the present day 
our men in public life, and in the 
discussion of public measures, 
give but little proof of their Chris- 
tian feeling or character, which 
he illustrated by reference to our 
legislation in regard to the late 
difficulties with France. The 
want of true Christian principle 
on that occasion had well nigh 
brought our country to the verge 
of a destructive war. ‘This, he 
said, would be otherwise when 
our Sunday School generations 
should come upon the stage of 
action. <A public religious sen- 
timent would then exist, and war, 
slavery, intemperance, and all the 
more general and public vices 
would be swept away, and the 
reign of peace and purity be ex- 
tended over the earth. 

“ He was followed by the Rev. 
F. T. Gray of this city, who 
spoke forcibly and feelingly in 
favor of these institutions, with 
which he had long been connect- 
ed. He addressed himself to 
teachers, and gave them the right 
hand of fellowship, and the words 
of sympathy and encouragement. 
He spoke of the two great prin- 
ciples by which they should be 
guided—Love and Faith—-as ex- 
hibited in the life and precepts 
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of the holy Jesus, who was to be 
their constant study and model. 
He illustrated the power of these 
principles as he had seen them 
manifested in the closing mo- 
ments both of teachers and chil- 
dren. ‘The touching. instances 
which had come under his own 
personal observation, some of 
which he related, give a great va- 
lue, in his view, to these institu- 
tions—and he encouraged the 
teachers to persevere in the good 
work in which they were engaged 
and to consider the great respon- 
sibility of their situation, as those 
who had the care of immortal 
souls. 

Rey. C. F. Barnard then made 
some remarks on the providence 
of God as displayed in the estab- 
lishment of most of the great phil- 
anthropic enterprises of the day, 
especially of the Sunday School. 
He closed with proposing a reso- 
lution, which being of a business 
character not immediately con- 
nected with the object of the 
mecting, was laid upon the table. 

“Rev. Mr. Farley of Provi- 
dence, then rose and expressed 
the thought that there might have 
been too much of mere indiscri- 
minate panegyric lavished upon 
Sunday Schools; if however, said 
he, they had not, as he thought 
they had not, fulfilled all the 
hopes, or warranted the too un- 
qualified representations of their 
too partial friends, they had ex- 
erted a most salutary and delight- 
ful influence in many cases, upon 
both the young and the old. He 
expressed a fear that parents had 
not done all they might or should, 
to obviate one of the earliest ob- 
jections raised against the insti- 
tution, viz: that it would tend to 


make them negligent of that more 
than angel office confided to them, 
that of training the immortal spir- 
its of their offspring for the light 
and bliss of heaven. Parents 
did not sufficiently keep in mind 
the infinite solemnity of that trust 
which had been committed to 
them with the birth of every child. 
From these considerations he 
took occasion to enforce the 
truth, that parents were the natu- 
ral teachers of their children, and 
insisted that they should never 
content themselves with getting 
their children ready for and send- 
ing them to the Sunday School, 

thinking they had thus performed 
their whole duty in their religious 
education ; that while they should 
welcome the Sunday School as a 
most desirable auxiliary in this 
great work, they should never 
permit it to supercede the more 
precious nursery of home and 
home’s affections, or remove 
from their bosoms the sense of 
their own responsibility, “ to 
bring up their children in the 
nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.” 

“He was succeed by the Hon. 
Samuel Hoar of Concord, who 
rose to give his public attestation 
to the utility and great advan- 
tage of Sunday Schools. He 
enforced the idea that the char- 
acter of every Sunday School de- 
pended upon the character of its 
teachers, and insisted upon the 
necessity of a high moral and re- 
ligious standard with them, if 
they would benefit rather than 
injure their pupils. If a teacher, 
said he, does nothing more than 
teach the literature of Christian- 
ity, the child will think that Chris- 
tianity has nothing to recommend 
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it but its literature; but if the 
teacher feels and exhibits the 
power of its great truths in his 
precepts and example, the child 
too will feel and copy them. ‘This 
general idea was further illustra- 
ted and enforced by reference to 
the books prepared for the young 
and placed in their SundaySchool 
libraries. 

“ Rev. Dr. Nichols of Portland, 
rose for the same purpose, to 
bear his testimony in favor of 
these schools. At the period of 
their establishment he said he 
had doubts whether children 
were capable of being instructed 
in the principles and truths of our 
holy religion. But all these 
doubts had long since been re- 
moved. ‘The fact of the great 
interest which uniformly charac- 
terised their manner on the re- 
iurn ofthe period for the re-open- 
ing of the school, was a sufficient 
proof of this. Such indeed was 
the degree of feeling which they 
manifested in his own scheol, that 
the teachers were incited by the 
children, rather than the children 
by the teachers. He called up- 
on the older members of the 
community to engage in the bu- 
siness of these schools, and for 
all to deepen their sense of re- 
sponsibleness, in relation to their 
adequate support. 

“Mr. Morton of Plymouth, 
made a few remarks on the best 
ineans of inculeating in the minds 
of the young, the “truths once 
delivered to ‘the saints.” His 
idea seemed to be, to recommend 
that the community should re- 
turn to the simplicity of habits 
and manners, living and dress, 
which characterised the Apostles 
and earlier teachers of Christian- 


ity, if they would secure the best 
effects of teaching in Sunday 
Schools. 

“The Rev. Mr. Taylor the 
friend of sailors and of Sunday 
Schools, indeed of every good 
word and work, brought the 
meeting to a close by some very 
original and striking remarks. 
He referred particularly to his 
own busy life, which took him 
so much from his home, that he 
was unable to give his own little 
lambs the religious instruction 
which they required; and he 
thanked God that the Sunday 
School was in existence to sup- 
ply his omissions. He believed 
the world around him was equal- 
ly busy. ‘They were engaged in 
their merchandise, their stocks, 
their speculations, and their va- 
rious worldly interests—and they 
were too absorbed in these, to 
give their children the necessary 
religious instruction. Every 
man was designed by Providence 
to be a priest to his own house- 
hold ; but we had long since de- 
parted from this original simpli- 
city, by our refinements, and had 
shut ourselves out from this 
blessed privilege. We had there- 
fore necessarily to give up our 
children to the instruction of 
those in the Sunday School. 
God had laid the corner stone of 
this noble building, and it had 
been reared up by man until its 
apex was in the heavens. His 
ideas on this subject were illus- 
trated by many happy and ori- 
ginal figures, and striking and 
glowing expressions, but which 
it is impossible for us to convey 
to the reader. He was listened 
to with intense interest and de- 
light.” Adjourned by singing. 





